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memoriae) was once the current expression for “‘writing bocks.”’ 
Hence, they must not only be preserved but also be made ac- 
cessible if they are to be really useful. A notable step in this direction 
was the purchase last spring by the Newberry Library in Chicago of the 
Laiglesia Collection of Arthurian romances. When joined to such scat- 
tered material as the Newberry previously possessed and to sixty-one 
other Arthurian titles added since last spring, this acquisition places 
the Newberry in the front rank of libraries to be consulted for infor- 
mation on the romantic lore of the Middle Ages. Few subjects have 
greater fascination, both for the scholar and the collector, than the 
ambages pulcerrimae of King Arthur; and it is a satisfaction to note 
that in America today only the Morgan Library of New York out- 
ranks the Newberry with respect to rare Arthurian documents. 
Certainly, there is nothing quixotic about the original collector of 
these books—Don Eduardo de Laiglesia, of Madrid. It is obvious 
that he proceeded systematically and promptly whenever the oppor- 
tunity arose. The one hundred and eighty-nine items in his collection 
are spread over the Arthurian field from the fifteenth century on— 
with such special attention to the Grail, Lancelot, and Tristan legends 
as the market made possible. Of Malory there is, for example, the 
Jacob Bloome edition (the sixth) of 1634, which Thomas Wright on 
inadequate grounds judged preferable to that of Caxton; the Spanish 
Demanda is represented by the 1535 text of Sevilla (in the original 
binding but lacking fols. 1 and 2, 4 and 5), whereas Alamanni’s Girone 
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il Cortese! occurs in three editions—Paris, 1548; Venice, 1549; and 
Venice, 1836. Among more modern works scholars will be glad to 
find Jonckbloet’s Roman van Lancelot (1846), Polidori’s La Tavola 
Ritonda (1846), Jan te Winkel’s Torec (1875), Furnivall’s edition of 
Lonelich (1874), and Holland’s Le Chevalier au lyon. But the cream 
of the collection is the fourteen Black Letter editions, of which the 
most important may be briefly described. 

The prize of the group is the very rare Lancelot du Lac? printed at 
Paris in 1488 by Jean I* du Pré. With its blue and red initials, wide 
margins, and three full-page woodcuts, this is one of the best examples 
of early French printing that can anywhere be found. The British 
Museum lacks this work (in reality, Vol. II); but it possesses Volume 
I of the same edition, printed in the same year at Rouen by Jean le 
Bourgeois. Thus, taken together, the British Museum and the New- 
berry volumes constitute the earliest known printed text of the prose 
Lancelot, the Quest of the Grail, and the so-called Mort Artu; i.e., 
the complete Lancelot section of the French Grail-Lancelot cycle. 
For the guidance of scholars it may be added that the Newberry text 
contains the captions: La tierce partie de Lancelot, La partie du saint 
graal, and La derniere partie de la table ronde. Jehan Larcher, dit Du 
Pré, who in 1487 (N.S.) bought a house in the Rue Saint-Jacques, was 
the progenitor of a family of printers and booksellers famous in the 
annals of the French Renaissance. The part he took in giving the 
Arthurian story publicity makes him comparable to Caxton in Eng- 
land. 

In the Rue Saint-Jacques also resided Jehan Petit, libraire juré en 
lV’ Université de Paris, for whom Philip le Noir in 1533 printed another 
(the sixth) edition of Lancelot du Lac, of which Newberry, Morgan, 
and British Museum now all possess copies. Covering the same sub- 
ject matter as the two volumes of 1488, this single volume of 1533 is 
divided into three ‘‘books”: La premiere, La seconde, and La tierce 
partie de Lancelot du Lac (the last, in this case, comprises the Quest 
and the Mort Artu; ef. MS f. fr. 120 of the Bibliothéque Nationale). 
With respect to this edition, the late J. D. Bruce® was led into a strange 


1 See Léseth, Le roman en prose de Tristan (Paris, 1891), p. iv, for the French original. 
? See frontispiece. 


3 See his edition of the Mort Artu (Halle, 1910), p. xxii, n. 3. 
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error. Bruce observes that Martens mentioned a 1513 edition by 
Jehan Petit, and Sommer, a 1533 edition also by Jehan Petit. But,as he 
himself knows both of these editions only under the name of Philip(pe) 
le Noir, he believes that both of these scholars were mistaken. As a 
glance at the Newberry copy now shows, Mirtens and Sommer were 
right: Jehan Petit was, in our terminology, the ‘publisher’ of the 
two editions, of which Philip le Noir (whose “arms” are printed on the 
last page of 1533) was presumably only the printer. The whole matter 
of the relationship of printer, bookseller, and publisher in sixteenth- 
century France needs to be set in a clearer light.! Meantime we may 
note here that the 1516 edition of the LHYSTOIRE DU SAINCT 
GREAAL (of which the Morgan Library hasa copy) grants a ‘‘privilege 
a Galiot du pre marchant libraire demourat a paris de faire imprimer 
le livre du sainct greall,” and that the colophon of the edition states 
“Nouuellement imprime a Paris. Par Jehan petit Galiot du pre et 
Michel le noir Libraires demourans a Paris.”” As was the case with 
several of his other publications, Galiot du Pré produced the work in 
conjunction with two of his colleagues—namely, Jehan Petit, who 
shared the expenses of publication and helped him market the book, 
and Michel le Noir (father of the Philip mentioned above), whose - 
chief duty was the actual printing of the work. As Dr. Swanson has 
pointed out,? “it is extremely probable, if not certain, that Galiot du 
Pré had no hand in the textual work of the edition.” 

Among the Tristans of the collection, mention may be made of Le 
nouveau Tristan (Gabriel Buon, 1567) (the Morgan Library and the 
British Museum have the earlier 1554 edition), and the handsome 
1533 edition of the Grands proesses, published by Denis Janot, libraire 
juré et imprimeur according to Renouard.* The latter work is in two 
volumes, of which the British Museum lacks Volume II, whereas the 
Morgan Library, which lacks the entire work, has the rarer small folio 
one-volume T'ristan of 1489 by the Jean le Bourgeois mentioned above. 

Finally, the Newberry has a perfect copy of La Treselegante, Deli- 
cieuse, Melliflue et tresplaisante Hystoire du tresnoble, victorieux et excel- 


1 See now Ph. Renouard, Documents sur les imprimeurs, libraires, etc. (Paris, 1901), 
esp. p. vii. 

2A. B. Swanson, A Study of the 1516 and 1523 Printed Editions of the Perlesvaus (un- 
printed dissertation, University of Chicago, 1931), p. 90. See also A. Tilley, Studies in the 
French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 168-218. 
3 Imprimeurs parisiens (Paris, 1898), p. 191. 
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lentisme roy Perceforest, six books in three beautifully bound volumes, 
1528, printed by Nicolas Cousteau for Galiot du Pré. The copy in the 
British Museum is described as ‘‘imperfect,” and the Morgan copy 
consists only of Books 5 and 6, i.e., Volume III. On the other hand, 
the Morgan Library has the rare second edition (1531-32) complete; 
so that a study of this interesting record of late fourteenth-century 
chivalric manners and customs is now possible by some American 
student.' 

A 1532 Meliadus (Denis Janot),? a 1591 Lancelot (Lyon: Rigaud), 
and a 1628 Artus de Bretaigne, printed at Troyes (Nicolas Oudot), 
complete our sketch of particularly noteworthy books. But, superfi- 
cial as this sketch necessarily is, it will be seen that the Newberry 
now has the nucleus of a first-class Arthurian library, and scholars 
may confidently look forward to its rapid growth in the years to come.* 

WituuaM A. NITzE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1See Ward, Cat., I, 364 ff. Volumes I-IV of the 1528 edition are also at Harvard 
University, together with Volumes V—VI of the 1531-32 edition. 


2 On this edition, see Liéseth, op. cit., p. 435. 


3 See Mr. Utley’s report for this year, p. [15]. 











THE DREAM OF CAHUS IN PERLESVAUS 


PARALLEL between an incident in Branch I of the Perlesvaus 
and one in two Irish imrama—the Voyage of Maelduin and the 
Navigatio Sancti Brendani—has never, so far as I can discover, 

been pointed out. The incident is an adventure of the squire Cahus, 
which is used to make clear to King Arthur that he must pay his visit 
to the chapel of St. Austin alone. The night before their departure 
the squire dreams that the king left him and that he himself went in 
search of his master. On this journey he has the following adventure: 


Qant il ot chevauchié grant piece, s’entra en une grant forest, e esgardoit 
en la voie par devant lui, e veoit les esclos du cheval le roi ce li ert avis; e 
sui la trace grant piece, tant qu’il vint en une lande de la forest, e qu’il se 
pensa que li rois ert iluec descenduz, o assez pres, car la ferre li estoit faillie. 
Il regarda a destre e vit une chapele enmi la lande, e voit environ un grant 
cimetiere o il avoit molt sarqeux, ce li ert avis. I] se pensa en sonjant q’il iroit 
avant a la chapele, car il cuidoit que li rois i fust entrez por orer. II ala cele 
part e descendi. Qant li vallez fu descenduz il atacha son roncin e entra 
dedenz la chapele. I] n’i vit nului ne d’une part ne d’autre, fors un chevalier 
qui gisoit enmi la chapele deseur une litiere, e estoit coverz d’un riche drap 
de soie, e estoient .ilii. estavauz environ lui ardant, qui estoient fichié en 
qatre chandelabres d’or. Li vallez se merveilla molt durement comment cil 
cors estoit iluec si seus lessiez, car n’avoit avec lui fors les ymages. E plus se 
merveilloit du roi qu’il ne trovoit; car il no savoit gel part qgerre. Il osta un 
des estavauz, et prent le chandelabre d’or e le met entre sa huese e sa cuisse, 
e ist fors de la chapele e remonte seur son roncin. Si s’en va e trespasse le 
cimitiere, e ist fors de la lande, e entre en la forest; e se pensa qu’il ne cesseroit 
s’avroit le roi trové. 

Si com il entroit en son chemin, si vit venir devant lui un home noir e let, 
e estoit assez graindres a pié que cil n’estoit a cheval, e tenoit .i. grant cotel 
agu en sa main, a .il. trenchanz, ce li estoit avis. Li vallez va encontre lui 
grant aleiire, e li dist: ‘‘Vos qui la venez, encontrastes vos le roi Artu en ceste 
forest?—Naie, fet cil, mes vos é encontré, dont ge sui molt liez en mon cuer, 
car vos estes partiz de la chapele comme lerres e comme traitres; vos en 
aportez le chandelabre d’or mauvesement, de coi li chevaliers ert ennorez qi 
gist en la chapele morz. Si vueil que vos le me rendez, si le reporteré; 0, se ce 
non, ge vos desfi.—Par foi, fet li vallez, ge ne vos en rendré mie, ainz l’en- 
porteré, s’en feré present le roi Artu.—Par foi, fet cil, vos le conperrez molt 
chier, se no me rendez molt tost.’’ E li valez fiert des esperons, e cuide celui 
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otrer; e cil le haste, e le fiert du cotel o destre costé si qu’il li enbat o cors 
desq’enz o manche. Li vallez, qui gisoit en la sale a Carduell, qi ce ot songié, 
s’esveilla e cria a haute voiz: “Sainte Marie! le provoire! Aidiez! aidiez! car 
ge sui morz.”’ 

Li rois e la roine e li chanbellenc oirent le cri. II saillirent sus e distrent au 
roi: “Sire, vos poez bien movoir, il est jors.’”’ Li rois se fet vestir e chaucier. 
E cil crie a tel pooir com il a: ““Amenez moi le provoire, car ge muir!”’ Li rois i 
va en haste, e la roine e li chanbellenc i portent grant tortiz de chandoiles. 
Li rois li demande que il a, e cil li conte ainsi com il a songié. ‘‘A! fet li rois, 
est ce dont songes?—Oil, sire, fet il. Mes il m’est molt ledement averez.”’ II 
hauga le bras senestre. “Sire, fet il, esgardez ca. Vez ci le cotel qui m’est o 
cors desq’au manche.”’ Aprés met la main a sa heuse o li chandelabres d’or 
estoit. Il le trest fors, e le mostra le roi. “Sire, fet il, por cest chandelabre sui 
ge navrez a mort, dont ge vos faz present.”’ Li rois prent le chandelabre, e le 
regarde a merveilles, car onques mes si riche n’avoit veii. Li rois le mostre la 
roine. “Sire, fet li vallez, ne sachiez mie le cotel de mon cors devant que ge 
soie confés.” Li rois mande son chapelain, e le fet confesser e fere sa droiture 
molt bien. Li rois meismes li trest le cotel du cors, e l’enme s’en parti lués. 
Li rois li fist fere son servise e molt richement ensevelir e enterrer.! 


A similar episode in the Latin text of the Navigatio Sancti Brendani 
tells how St. Brendan sets sail for the “terra repromissionis’’® with 
fourteen monks. As he is leaving, three other monks unexpectedly 
join the company. After long sailing, they sight an island, where they 
land with difficulty. 


Porro ambulantibus per ripas maris occurrit illis canis per quandam se- 
mitam et venit ad pedes sancti Brandani, sicut solent canes venire ad pedes 
dominorum suorum. Tune sanctus Brandanus dixit fratribus suis: ““Nonne 
bonum nuntium donavit nobis Deus? Sequimini eum.” Tune sanctus Branda- 
nus cum fratribus suis secuti sunt canem usque in oppidum. 

Intrantes autem in oppidum viderunt aulam magnam ac stratam lectulis et 
sedilibus aquamque ad pedes lavandos. Cum autem resedissent, precepit 
sanctus Brandanus sociis suis dicens: ‘“‘Cavete, fratres, ne Sathanas perducat 
nos in temptacionem: video enim illum suadentem uni ex fratribus tribus 
qui post nos venerunt de nostro monasterio de furto pessimo. Orate pro 
anima eius, nam caro in potestatem Sathane tradita est.”” Illa domus in qua 
residebant erat quasi inserta per parietes in circuitu dependentibus vasculis 
diversi generis metalli frenisque et cornibus circumdatis argento. Tunc 
sanctus Brandanus dixit ministro suo qui solebat panem apponere fratribus: 


1 Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze and Jenkins (Chicago, 1932), ll. 125-77. 
2 The ‘‘Terre de Promision”’ is mentioned in line 7243 of the Perlesvaus. This may 
show the influence of the Navigatio; on the other hand it may only be used in the sense of 
“The Holy Land”’; cf. Heinzel, Uber die franzésischen Gralromane, p. 172, n. 1. 
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“Fer prandium quod nobis Deus misit.’’ Qui statim surrexit invenitque 
mensam positam et lintheamina et panes singulos miri candoris et pisces.! 


In a similar fashion they find drink, and the beds prepared. While 
the monks are sleeping, ‘‘vidit sanctus pater opus diaboli: infantem 
ethyopem habentem frenum in manu et jocantem ante fratrem pre- 
dictum.”” Immediately Brendan rises to pray for the monk. The next 
day food again miraculously appears, and this happens for three days 
in all. Then they prepare to leave the island; Brendan warns them 
not to take anything with them. 

Tune sanctus pater dixit: “Ecce frater noster quem predixi vobis heri, 
habet argenteum frenum in sinu suo quem hac nocte tradidit illi diabolus.” 
Cum hee audisset predictus frater, jactavit frenum de sinu suo et cecidit 
ante pedes viri Dei dicens: “Pater, peccavi! Ora pro anima mea ne pereat.”’ 
Confestim omnes simul prosternebant se ad terram deprecantes Deum pro 
anima fratris. Elevantes autem se fratres a terra elevatoque fratre a predicto 
sancto patre, ecce viderunt ethyopem parvulum salire de sinu suo et ululantem 
voce magna ac dicentem: ‘“‘Cur me, vir Dei, jactas de mea habitacione in qua 
habitavi VII annos et facis me alienari ab hereditate mea?’’ Sanctus Bran- 
danus ad hance vocem ait: ‘“‘Precipio tibi in nomine Jhesu Christi ut nullum 
hominem leseris usque in diem judicii.”’ Iterum conversus vir Dei ad pre- 
dictum fratrem ait: ‘‘Sume corpus et sanguinem Dei quia anima tua modo 

egredietur de corpore tuo: hic etenim habes locum sepulture tue. En frater 
tuus qui venit tecum a monasterio nostro in inferno habet locum sepulture.” 
Itaque accepta eucharistia anima fratris egressa est de corpore susceptaque 
ab angulis lucis videntibus fratribus. Conditum est autem corpus in eodem 
loco a sancto patre predicto.? 


The analogy between these stories must be largely one of structure 
rather than of details, since the Cahus episode (P) is written in courtly 
style and the Brendan (B) is wholly monastic. The plot of the story is 
simple, and both P and B agree in this outline: The adventurer ar- 
rives at an uninhabited place ;* he steals a precious article; death is the 
result of the theft.‘ 


1 Carl Schroeder, Sanct Brandan: Ein lateinischer und drei deutsche Texte (Erlangen, 
1871), pp. 7-9. Schroeder dates this s. xii (p. xv). Kenney, Sources for the Early History 
of Ireland (New York, 1929), I, 415, says that it is a copy of an older Latin version. 

? Schroeder, loc. cit. 

3’ The uninhabited house ready for the guest is a folk-lore motif such as is found in 
Beauty and the Beast. 

4 We cannot, of course, attach much importance to the agreement of two tales in the 
possession of so simple a plot. We find the plot again in the famous story ‘‘Percute hic’’ 
(Gesta Romanorum, ed. H. Oesterley [Berlin, 1872], II, 438, chap. cvii), which is no doubt 
quite independent of the story we are considering here. ‘‘Percute hic,’’ it will be re- 
membered, tells of a clerk who, by following the instructions over a certain statue, found 
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But the parallelism between P and B extends also to certain striking 
details: (1) The men are guided to the place: by marks of horses’ 
hoofs (P), by a dog (B). (2) The place is uninhabited, but gives an im- 
pression of having been occupied not long since: by burning tapers 
(P), by tables set with food and drink (B). (3) The place has rich 
furnishings: the dead knight is covered with a cloth of silk, and around 
him are gold candlesticks (P); in B the walls are decorated with 
vessels, bridles, and ‘‘cornibus” of precious metals. (4) An article is 
stolen: a golden candlestick (P), a bridle (B). (5) The theft occurs at 
night. (6) The thief is in the act of escaping when he is halted. (7) 
The article is hidden in the clothing: in the hose (P), in the garment 
(B). (8) The thief is accused of stealing, and is asked to give up the 
article. (9) Death is promised as a penalty for the deed. (10) The 
thief takes the sacrament and dies. 

A further marked similarity is that the incident happens not to the 
leaders of the company, that is, Arthur and Brendan, but to a minor 
actor: in P to Arthur’s squire, who was asked to accompany the king 
only at Guenevere’s entreaty; in B to one of the monks who intruded 
on the journey. The accuser in B is Brendan because he is the ‘“‘sanctus 
pater,’’ and in P should be Arthur to parallel the Brendan. Arthur, 
however, is not a holy man with divine knowledge, though he is a king, 
and furthermore, is not near the chapel at the time of the theft. 
Therefore, P introduces the Black Knight, who can be imagined to be 
a fairy creature with supernatural knowledge. His blackness makes 
him equivalent to the “infantem ethyopem,” and allies him in the 
mind of the reader to the devil. 

A few differences are to be found, but they are minor and do not 
alter the general similarity of the two incidents. When the thief is 
accused, he yields the article immediately in B; but in P he does not, 
and this gives an additional reason for his death. The squire of P re- 


himself in an underground palace. The hall was lighted by a carbuncle; at the table were 
a king and queen dressed in rich garments; in one corner of the room was a man standing 
with a drawn bow in his hand. In another room were very beautiful women silently work- 
ing on purple cloths. The stables were full of horses, which, by touching, the clerk found 
to be stone. He visited the whole palace and found in it everything the heart desired. 
Fearing that his story of the place would not be believed, he decided to take something as 
proof. On a table he saw gold cups and knives; he took a cup and a knife and placed them 
in his garment (in sinu suo). The image with the bow directed an arrow at the carbuncle 
and shattered it. The place was in darkness. The clerk, not being able to find his way out, 
perished in the palace. 
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turns to court before dying, but the monk of B dies on the island and 
the rest continue their journey. The squire presents the candlestick to 
Arthur, who gives it to St. Paul’s in London (is this to explain the 
presence of a certain candelabra in that cathedral?), while the monk’s 
bridle is left on the island. In B death is brought about by divine 
dispensation; in P it is caused by a knife wound. The incident in B 
takes place in three days and nights, in P in a few hours of one night. 
The place is a chapel in P, an “oppidum” in B. The monk in B is 
tempted by a visible devil; in P no devil is present, though the sight of 
the candlesticks in an empty chapel is the squire’s temptation. 

So much for the Latin Brendan. The old Latin version which was 
the original of the twelfth-century text was used also by Benedeit, a 
monk, who in 1121 wrote the Anglo-Norman Brendan for Queen 
Adaliza, wife of King Henry I.! He modified and elaborated his text, 
so that it differs somewhat from the twelfth-century Latin text. But 
the episode under discussion? is only slightly changed. These are the 
differences between it and the Latin Brendan: (1) The voyagers are 
led to the place by a path (no dog). (2) The place is a palace, and an 
elaborate description is given. (3) The monk steals a golden goblet. 
(4) The explanation of how Brendan saw the deed in the night ‘“‘sans 
candeile”’ is elaborated. (5) The “‘infantem ethyopem”’ is “‘li diables.”’ 
These differences are slight enough to be disregarded, for the story 
structure is not changed. 

The third analogous story is in episode XI of the Voyage of Mael- 
duin.* The relation of Brendan and Maelduin has been the subject of 
much consideration. Some scholars say that Maelduin is later than 
Brendan; others, that it is earlier. Heinrich Zimmer‘ maintained that 
Maelduin was earlier (ca. eighth century) and that the Voyage of St. 
Brendan was modeled on it about the eleventh century. The latest 
opinion’ is that the Voyage of Maelduin is earlier than the Brendan, 
but that in the extant manuscript of the former there are reborrowings 
from the latter. However this may be, both of the stories are suffi- 
ciently early for this analogue to be of interest to Grail scholars. 


1 Waters, Voyage of St. Brendan (Oxford, 1928), p. xxiii. 
2 LI. 265-355. 

3 Ed. Whitely Stokes in Revue celtique, IX (1888), 477. 

* Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, XX XIII (1889), 180. 


5 Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, p. 411, n. 144. 
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.... They sighted an island which was not large, and therein (stood) a 
fort surrounded by a white, high rampart as if it were built of burnt lime, or 
as if it were all one rock of chalk. Great was its height from the sea: it all but 
reached the clouds. The fort was open wide. Round the rampart were great, 
snow-white houses. When they entered the largest of these they saw no one 
there, save a small cat which was in the midst of the house, playing on the 
four stone pillars that were there. It was leaping from each pillar to the other. 
It looked a little at the men, and did not stop itself from its play. After that 
they saw three rows on the wall of the house round about, from one doorpost 
to the other. A row there, first, of brooches of gold and of silver, with their 
pins in the wall, and a row of neck-torques of gold and silver: like hoops of a 
vat was each of them. The third row (was) of great swords, with hilts of gold 
and silver. The rooms were full of white quilts and shining garments. A 
roasted ox, moreover, and a flitch in the midst of the house, and great vessels 
with good intoxicating liquor. ‘‘Hath this been left for us?” saith Maelduin 
to the cat. It looked at him suddenly and began to play again. Then Mael- 
duin recognized that it was for them that the dinner had been left. So they 
dined and drank and slept. They put the leavings of the liquor into the pots, 
and stored up the leavings of the food. Now when they proposed to go, 
Maelduin’s third foster-brother said: ‘Shall I take with me a necklace of 
these necklaces?” “Nay,” saith Maelduin, ‘not without a guard is the house.” 
Howbeit he took it as far as the middle of the enclosure. The cat followed 
them, and leapt through him (the foster-brother) like a fiery arrow, and burnt 
him so that he became ashes, and (then) went back till it was on its pillar. 
Then Maelduin soothed the cat with his words, and set the necklace in its 
place, and cleansed the ashes from the floor of the enclosure, and cast them 
on the shore of the sea.! 

There is much Celtic, pagan material in this episode; but the story 
is the same as that in the Perlesvaus and in Brendan. (1) The house on 
the island is empty save for a cat (M), a dog (B), the dead knight (P). 
(2) The house has in it costly articles. (3) Food and drink are ready for 
the voyagers. (4) An insignificant person, the foster-brother (and not 
Maelduin) is the thief. (5) He attempts to take one of the necklaces 
(muince). (6) The cat, like the Black Knight, is a supernatural 
creature. (7) Maelduin, like Brendan, warns the brother not to take 
the necklace (Cahus is alone and has no one to warn him in P). (8) In 
P, B, and M the thief starts off, but is stopped before he is out of the 
vicinity of the building. (9) The simile of the cat “like a fiery arrow” 
killing the brother is equivalent to the description of the Black 
Knight and his knife. (10) As in B, the necklace is returned to its 





1 Revue celtique, IX, 477. 
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proper place. (11) The hero journeys on: Maelduin and Brendan to 
other islands, Arthur on to the chapel of St. Austin. Since Maelduin 
is not a Christian story, there is no need for the sacrament at the end. 
Also the ashes of the brother are scattered on the seashore, while the 
thieves in P and B are given burial.! 

There are, then, three analogous stories: the Voyage of Maelduin, 
eighth century, secular and pagan; Navigatio Sancti Brendani, twelfth 
century, monastic, Christian; Perlesvaus, thirteenth century, courtly, 
Christian. Apparently the author of the Perlesvaus remembered, or 
had at hand, this story from Celtic tradition; but did not understand 
it or know how to handle it, with the confusing result that the incident 
as he tells it is partly a dream and partly real. 

MARJORIE WILLIAMSON 
University ofr CuicaGco 


1 For a different version of the Percute hic story (above, p. 7, n. 4), see William of 
Malmesbury, De gestis regum anglorum, Vol. II, chap. x. 
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MALORY AND THE PERLESVAUS 


OR the greater part of the sixth book of Malory’s Morte Dar- 
thur,' sources are to be found, as is well known, in the Agravain 
section of the prose Lancelot.2 Three episodes, however, cannot 
be thus accounted for. For one of them, Lancelot’s adventure with Sir 
Pedyvere,’ there are analogues in the Lancelot.‘ For another, that of 
his escape from Sir Phelot,> no source has as yet been ascertained. 
But for the third adventure, that of chaps. xiv—xv,® in which Lancelot 
visits the Chapel Perilous in order to cure Meliot de Logres, there 
exists an extremely close parallel, not hitherto noted,’ in the French 
prose romance Perlesvaus.® 
Although the setting of this story is quite different in the two ac- 
counts, and although there exist no verbal correspondences except 
in proper names, still the numerous agreements in narrative detail 
make it certain that Malory must have been translating (with certain 
original variations) either this portion of the Perlesvaus or some closely 
related text. These agreements are italicized in the following compara- 


1 Ed. H. Oskar Sommer (London, 1889-91). 

2 The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. Oskar Sommer, Vol. V (Wash- 
ington, 1912). The sources appear in three sections, pp. 87-102, 204-15, and 306-18. The 
first two sections, connected by the story of Terriquen (in Malory, ‘‘Turquyne’’), corre- 
spond to Book VI, chaps. i—xi, of the Morte Darthur (Sommer’s ed., I, 183-99). The third 
section provides a close source for chaps. xi—xiii (I, 199-204) and an approximate one 
for chap. xviii (I, 211-12). ‘ 

Only the first two sections are referred to by Sommer, Morte Darthur, III, 189-90, and 
274; by Eduard Wechssler, Uber die verchiedenen Redaktionen des Robert von Borron zuge- 
schriebenen Graal-Lancelot-Cyklus (Halle, 1895), p. 35; by Vida D. Scudder, Le Morte 
Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory: A Study of the Book and Its Sources (London and New 
York, 1921), p. 418; or by Eugéne Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), p. 148. But the dis- 
covery of the third section was presented by Miss Jessie L. Weston in her Legend of Sir 
Lancelot du Lac (London, 1901), pp. 155-57. 

3 Morte Darthur, Book VI, chap. xvii (I, 210-11). 

4 Vulgate Version, V, 160-62 (noted by Miss Weston, op. cit., pp. 157-58), and 305-6. 

5 Morte Darthur, Book VI, chap. xvi (I, 208—9). 6T, 204-8. 

7 Miss Weston, op. cit., p. 158, writes: ‘‘The Perilous Chapel, I suspect, was taken over 
from a Perceval section. Meliot de Logres, and the fetching of a piece of cloth from the 
chapel of a ‘Perilous Cemetery’ are both in Perceval li Gallois though not connected with 
each other.’’ The reference is apparently to the Perlesvaus, printed as Vol. I of Ch. Potvin's 
edition of Chrétien and the continuators, Perceval le Gallois ou le conte du Graal (Mons, 
1866-71). Meliot, unknown outside the Perlesvaus (and Malory), appears in it previous 
to the parallel episode, and early in the narrative there is a story of Perceval’s sister ob- 
taining a piece of cloth from a chapel. 

8 Le haut Livre du Graal: Perlesvaus, ed. William A. Nitze and T. Atkinson Jenkins 
(Chicago, 1932), ll. 8156-8499. 
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tive summary, which has been made full enough to show, not only 
the similarities between the narratives, but also the differences, which 
are important for the problem of source relationship. 


Morte DartTHurR 
(I, 204, 1. 34—205, 1. 25] 

Lancelot finds a black brachet fol- 
lowing a trail of blood, and pursues it 
into a hall where a dead knight is 
lying. There he meets the knight’s 
widow, who tells him that this was 
Sir Gilbert the Bastard, a good 
knight. He has been slain by an un- 
known knight, who is sorely wounded 
and unlikely to recover. 


1 Variant forms of the name are ‘‘Auvrés,”’ 


PERLESVAUS 
[Ll]. 8156-8250] 

One day at court, an arrow mys- 
teriously flies into a column. A dam- 
sel appears and gains from Arthur 
the boon that the knight who can re- 
move the arrow must do her a serv- 
ice. Lancelot draws out the arrow. 
She tells him that in order to cure a 
wounded knight (unnamed) he must 
go to the Chapel Perilous and obtain 
a piece of the grave cloth of the dead 
knight there, and a sword lying be- 
side him; then go to the Castle of the 
Dragons, and cut off the head of one 
of them. This, with the sword and 
cloth, he should bring to her at the 
Castle Perilous, where the wounded 
knight lies. 


(Ll. 8251-82] 
Here follows part of the extrane- 
ous narrative of Brien des Illes. 


[Ll]. 8282-8312] 

On his way, Lancelot meets a 
knight who says that he has come 
from the Chapel Perilous, where the 
“males genz” wounded and would 
have killed him but for a damsel who 
saved him on condition that he ask 
whichever he first met, Lancelot, 
Perceval, or Gawain, to come to the 
chapel. 

He tells Lancelot that within the 
chapel lies the cruel knight Anurez' l 
Bastarz, who has only one arm,? hav- 


**Aurez,"’ “‘Haurés.”’ 


2 The italicized statement appears later on in Malory. It is not told here who the dead 


knight in the chapel is. 











[I, 205, 1. 25—206, 1. 7] 

Lancelot next comes across a 
damsel who asks him to cure her 
brother, who fought with and killed 
Sir Gilbert the Bastard, but was sorely 
wounded. A sorceress has told her he 
will never be well unless a knight ob- 
tain from the Chapel Perilous a sword, 
and a piece of the gravecloth of a dead 
knight there. Her brother is Meliot de 
Logres.!. Lancelot, knowing that Me- 
liot is a knight of the Round Table, 
agrees to undertake the adventure. 


{I, 206, 1. 8—207, 1. 27] 

Lancelot comes to the chapel and 
ties his horse to a “‘lytyl gate.” In 
the churchyard he sees thirty great 
knights who look at him threatening- 
ly, but scatter at his approach and 
yield him a path? 

He enters the chapel, lit by a single 
dim lamp. He cuts off the cloth, appar- 
ently with his own sword, and then 
takes the sword. (When he cuts the 
cloth, the earth shakes.) 

On his way out, the large and horri- 
ble knights demand the sword, but 
Lancelot once more passes through 
them. 

A damsel appears and asks him for 
the sword, which he refuses to give 
her. 


She asks him to kiss her, and he 
refuses. 


1 Text: ‘‘Logurs.” 
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ing lost the other in a battle at a 
castle which Gawain gave to Meliot 
de Logres. Anurez was later killed by 
Meliot, but wounded him. Meliot can- 
not be cured except by the sword and 
cloth from the chapel. 


[Ll]. 8312-78] 

Lancelot comes to the chapel, in the 
cemetery around which he sees indis- 
tinctly gigantic creatures. He ties his 
horse in a shed for horses. 


He enters the chapel, lit by a single 
dim lamp. He takes the sword, and 
with it cuts off the cloth. When he cuts 
the cloth, the coffin shakes, and with it 
the entire chapel. 

On the way out, he finds large and 
horrible knights on horseback barring 
the way. 


A damsel appears and tells him to 
put down the sword. She asks his 
name, saying she will not make a 
mistake she was once in the habit of 
making. When she learns that it is 
Lancelot, she declares that he has a 
perfect right to the sword and cloth. 

She says she wishes him to come 
to her castle and see the rich coffins 
she has made for him and Perceval 


For this detail, see the end of this section of the Perlesvaus. 


3 See the end of this section of the Perlesvaus. 


She admits that he was wise in refus- 
ing. She made the chapel in order to 
catch him or Gawain. She once had 
Gawain there, and he fought with Gil- 
bert who is now lying in the chapel, and 
cut off his hand. She has loved Lance- 
lot for seven years, and since no one 
but Guenevere can have him alive, 
she wished to get him dead, embalm his 
body, and kiss tt. 

Lancelot departs. 


The damsel is so overcome with 
grief that she dies in a fortnight. She 
was Hellawes of the Castle Nigra- 
mous. 


{I, 207, 1. 27—208, 1. 6] 
Lancelot meets Meliot’s sister. He 
goes to the castle where Meliot is lying, 
cures him by touching his wounds with 
the sword and cloth, and departs. 
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and Gawain. He replies, however, 
that he has no desire to see his coffin 
so soon. She threatens him with the 
devil-knights, but he feels confident 
that they cannot hurt a Christian, 
and will not go to her castle or give 
up the sword. 

She admits that if he had gone to the 
castle he would never have got away 
from her, but she would have had her 
pleasure of him. 


Lancelot departs. As he leaves, the 
devil-knights yield a path before him. 


[Ll]. 8379-8448] 

Lancelot accidentally comes to the 
Castle of the Dragons. The maiden 
of the castle, whose love he rejected 
on a previous visit, admits that the 
dragon’s head is not necessary for the 
cure, but that she persuaded the mes- 
senger-damsel to include it in the 
tasks in order to bring Lancelot to 
her. Lancelot leaves her sorrowing. 

[Ll. 8449-99] 

Lancelot goes to the Castle Perilous 
and cures Meliot by touching his 
wounds with the sword and cloth. 

The messenger-damsel tells him 
she has hated him for forcing her 
lover to marry another, and has often 
tried to hurt him, but after this kind- 
ness to her he need fear her no more. 
Lancelot departs. 
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In spite of the existence in each account of considerable material 
not to be found in the other, and in spite of occasional disagreements 
in detail where the accounts are parallel (such as on the order of Lance- 
lot’s obtaining the cloth and sword), it is obvious that we are dealing 
with two versions, not very far removed, of the same story. The agree- 
ments are far too numerous and too close to be the result of memory, 
but must have come about through written transmission. 

Such transmission may have taken place in any one of four different 
fashions. The narrative in Malory may be derived from the Perles- 
vaus itself, or from its source. In either case, Malory himself may have 
worked from the ultimate source, or the story may have come to him 
secondhand through an intermediate version incorporating it with 
Agravain material. 

On first inspection, certain circumstances suggest that Malory and 
the author of the Perlesvaus derived the episode from a common 
source: 

1. The narrative in Malory is simpler, not being complicated by 
the plots of the messenger-damsel, the damsel of the Castle of the 
Dragons, and Brien des Illes. 

2. The story of the maiming of Gilbert the Bastard is in Malory 
organic to the main narrative, and it is told by someone who might 
reasonably be expected to know the facts. 

3. The opening of the episode in Malory 
Sir Gilbert’s widow—could not be derived from anything in the 
Perlesvaus version, and as it stands in Malory it serves no purpose in 
the story. It looks like a remnant of something which was significant 
in a common source, and which was preserved in part by Malory but 
cut out by the author of the Perlesvaus. 

But even if unopposed, these points could establish only a slight 
probability for the hypothesis of a common source. As a matter of 
fact, the preponderance of evidence goes to indicate that certain ele- 
ments present in both versions of the episode are organic to the Per- 
lesvaus as a whole, so that it must be Malory’s source. 

1. Meliot de Logres is a highly important personage in the Perles- 
vaus, but is otherwise unknown to Arthurian romance. His name ap- 
pears on a number of other occasions in Malory, but in each case he is 
only mentioned briefly, with no reference to his character in the 





Lancelot’s meeting with 
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Perlesvaus.' Since Malory is in the habit of sprinkling proper names 
through his work, the occurrence of all these mentions of Meliot can be 
explained on the basis of his having known this single story about him. 
But it would be a most unlikely coincidence for Malory to have acci- 
dentally incorporated in his work the one episode which provided the 
name of this important figure to the author of the Perlesvaus. 

2. Anurez li Bastarz appears at another point in the Perlesvaus, 
where his maiming is recounted in detail,? while aside from the one 
passage in Malory he is apparently unknown outside the Perlesvaus. 
The dependence of Malory’s version is further indicated by the fact 
that, in this full account of the maiming, the arm of Anurez is cut off 
by Arthur,? whereas Malory’s version apparently misunderstands the 
ambiguous statement later in the Perlesvaus—‘‘Li autres li fu trenchiez 
a un chastel que Monsaignor Gavain dona a Meliot de Logres gant il le 
secorut envers ce chevalier qui gist eu sarqgeu’’*—to mean that it was cut 
off by Gawain. 

3. The damsel who attempts to ensnare Lancelot at the chapel also 
appears previously in the Perlesvaus,® and her story as told in this for- 
mer passage is intimately connected with the Chapel Perilous episode 
in both the Perlesvaus and Malory. 

She is the Proud Damsel (‘“‘Orgeilleuse Pucele’’) who wishes to get 
into her power the three best knights in the world: Gawain, Lancelot, 
and Perceval. She will behead each one with an ingenious sort of 
guillotine when he looks through a hole in the wall of her chapel into 
a rich inner chamber; embalm their bodies and place them in three 
rich coffins she has prepared; and, killing herself, be laid beside them 
in a fourth coffin. But although she has Gawain in the chapel and 


' The references follow. Page numbers in Malory (Morte Darthur, Vol. 1) are given, 
followed by a reference to the source of the passage, if any is known. In each case, Meliot is 
not named in the source: 115: Merlin, ed. Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich (Paris, 1886; 
“Société des anciens textes francais’’), II, 119-20; 212: Sommer, Vulgate Version, V, 312- 
18; 257; 742-43: Sommer, Vulgate Version, VI (Washington, 1913), 211-12, and Le Morte 
irthur, ed. J. D. Bruce (London, 1903; “‘E.E.T.S.,"" e.s., No. 88), pp. 9-10; 791; 799: Vul- 
gate Version, VI, 274, and Le Morte Arthur, pp. 52-53 

2 Perlesvaus, ll. 7755-7802 

3 Perlesvaus, i. 7779-80; “Li rois le fiert de si grant atr q’il li trenche le braz destre atot 
le glaive on 

* Perlesvaus, ll. 8299-8301. This passage also involves an internal contradiction in the 
Perlesvaus. The earlier account says clearly that Arthur (not Gawain) gave the castle to 
Meliot as a reward for rescuing him. But the point seems to have no bearing on the rela- 
tionship to Malory. 
> LI. 1430-1526 

















looking through the opening, she lets him escape because, being too 
proud to ask the name of any knight, she has not learned his identity. 

In the Chapel Perilous story of the Perlesvaus, she alludes to this 
failure to ask her victim’s name. A reader would need to know her 
story in order to understand this allusion, and also the brief references 
in which she asks Lancelot to come and see the coffins she has ready, 
and says that if she had got him in her power she would have had her 
pleasure of him. 

Yet the Chapel Perilous account in Malory states explicitly that 
the damsel wished to have Lancelot dead and embalm his body. 
Ktither Malory’s version is derived from someone’s knowledge of the 
Perlesvaus as a whole or else the original source of the Chapel Perilous 
story, preserved in Malory, was a source for the Proud Damsel story 
in the Perlesvaus as well. 

But the second alternative is impossible. As has been pointed out 
by Nitze,' the Proud Damsel episode is derived from a simpler story, 
a version of which, very similar to that in the Perlesvaus, appears in 
the romance, La Vengeance Raguidel.2 Here the Pucele du Gaut Des- 
troit plans to decapitate and embalm only Gawain, who has flouted 
her offers of love. Her body will lie bouce a bouce with his in a single 
coffin. She fails to identify Gawain (whom she has seen cnly in a 
tournament), not from a characteristic refusal to ask the name of any 
knight—a trait which, in the Perlesvaus version, harmonizes very 
poorly with her plan of catching three famous knights, none of whom 
but because a damsel of hers, wishing to save Gawain, 





she knows 
has him presented as Kay. 

Since there is thus attested a source for the Perlesvaus (either the 
Vengeance Raguidel or its source) which provides the motif of wishing 
to keep the embalmed body of the chosen knight—a motif present in 
the Proud Damsel story of the Perlesvaus and the Chapel Perilous 
story of Malory, but not, except by way of hints, in the Chapel 
we have conclusive evidence that 





Perilous story of the Perlesvaus 


1 William A. Nitze, The Old French Grail Romance Perlesvaus: A Study of Its Principal 
Sources (Baltimore, 1902), p. 48, n. 1. 

2 Ed. Mathias Friedwagner, Raoul von Houdenc: Sdmtliche Werke, Vol. Il (Halle, 
1909), ll. 570-3905, and especially ll. 1906-2840. Another version of the story, somewhat 
confused, and showing less similarity to the Perlesvaus than does the Vengeance Raguidel, 
is to be found in the Livre d’ Artus (Sommer, Vulgate Version, VII [Washington, 1913}, 
76-78, 94-107, and 141-43). 
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the Chapel Perilous story in Malory is derived from the Perlesvaus 
itself.! 

Was this derivation direct or indirect? Did Malory himself know 
the Perlesvaus and take this story from it, or did he find the episode 
incorporated with incidents from the Agravain in the immediate 
source from which he was working? 

On this question no conclusive evidence is available. 

If it could be shown from passages elsewhere in the Morte Darthur 
that Malory knew the Perlesvaus well, the hypothesis of an intermedi- 
ate source for the Chapel Perilous story would be rendered very un- 
likely. But there are no other borrowings of entire episodes, and in the 
one case where a relation to the Perlesvaus is indicated, the evidence is 
contradictory. 

A “Bryan of the Ilys,” “Bryan de les Yles,”’ who is apparently to be 
identified with the Brien des Illes of the Perlesvaus mentioned previ- 
ously, appears in the Morte Darthur on three occasions. Once his name 
is mentioned among those of the combatants in a tournament, in a 
section of the text for which no source is known.” Once he is substi- 
tuted for an anonymous evil knight of the prose Tristan, and to him 
is assigned the character which Brien bears in the Perlesvaus, that of a 
rebel against Arthur. He is “Sir Bryan de les yles the which was a 
noble ma and grete enemy vnto kyng arthur.” “Sir laiicelot,” we are 
told, “‘putte sir Bryan de les yles from his landes/for cause he wold 
neuer be withhold with kynge Arthur.’ 

But the other reference to Bryan is such a one as could have been 
produced only by an extremely vague memory of the Perlesvaus. 
Here, without any authority in the source of the passage (the Huth 


1 It might be objected that the version of Malory, in which the sorceress of the chapel 
is in love with Lancelot, shows an agreement with the Vengeance Raguidel. But this ele- 
ment of love is an obvious addition, in contradiction to the basic narrative common to 
Malory and the Perlesvaus, in which she says that she made the chapel to catch either 
Gawain or Lancelot. The introduction of this test of Lancelot’s loyalty to Guenevere is 
probably an addition by Malory himself, parallel to similar changes in the stories of Book 
VI taken from the Agravain. 

2 Morte Darthur, I, 256 and 258; in Book VII, the story of Gareth. 


* The quotations are from Morte Darthur, I, 347, and 352, respectively. In the parallel 
in the Tristan to the first reference (E. Léseth, Le roman en prose de Tristan (Paris, 1891], 
secs. 89 and 92-93; MS B.N. fr. 103 [rotographs, Library of Congress, M.L.A. Deposit 
No. 218}, fols. 106c and 136d—139b) the knight is an anonymous villain, but not an enemy 
to Arthur. For the statement of Lancelot’s putting him from his lands there is no source— 
cf. Léseth, sec. 94; MS 103, fol. 144d. 
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Merlin'), the Morte Darthur introduces Meliot de Logres and his sworn 
brother “Bryan of the Ilys,’’ of whom it is said that he is a good 
knight, but can only with difficulty be provoked to fight.? But in the 
Perlesvaus Meliot has no connection with Brien, and as one of Arthur’s 
loyal knights is an enemy of the rebel. If Malory himself made this 
addition—and there is no more reason to assign it to an unknown 
manuscript of his source than the Tristan example—he could scarcely 
have had the Perlesvaus before him. 
A few other indications weigh slightly in favor of the hypothesis 
that Malory did not draw the Chapel Perilous story directly from the 
Perlesvaus. a4 
1. If Malory had been working from the Perlesvaus itself, he would 
hardly have invented the introductory sub-episode of Lancelot’s meet- 


, ing Gilbert’s widow, pointless as it stands. It is more probably the 
' addition of an intermediary, later deprived of its significance by com- 
. pression on the part of Malory. 

. 2. The peculiarly episodic and compilatory character of Book VI of 


the Morte Darthur—which contrasts strongly with that of most por- 
tions of the work, where Malory follows a single prose romance for 


, long stretches—has always suggested the existence of an intermediate 
a redaction which was Malory’s immediate source.* The probability of 
the existence of such a compilatory redaction is increased by the fact 
d that the Chapel Perilous story is found to come from a romance out- 
side the Vulgate cycle. 
n 3. Whether or not Malory used an intermediate redaction of the 
8. Agravain, the Chapel Perilous episode may well have been inter- 
h polated in the manuscript of the Lancelot which is at the basis of his 
account. This suggestion rests upon the fact that MSS B.N. fr. 120, 
io and Arsenal 3480, of the Lancelot, which have been shown by Vinaver 
vie to be particularly close to Malory’s version of the Queste,* interpolate 
+7 between the Agravain and the Queste a large portion of the opening of 
ok the Perlesvaus, adapted to refer to Galahad instead of Perceval as the 


Grail hero.’ The Agravain section of these manuscripts might profit- 


llel 1 Op. cit., II, 117-20. 
1}, 2 Morte Darthur, I, 115. 
sit 


3 See Sommer, Morte Darthur, III, 189-90, and 274-75; and Vinaver, Malory, p. 148. 
* Malory, pp. 141-47. 
5 Nitze and Jenkins, Perlesvaus, pp. 10-12. 
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ably be searched for the Chapel Perilous episode, and perhaps for other 
Perlesvaus stories about Lancelot. 

Meanwhile, the following conclusions can be taken as a basis for 
work on Malory: 

1. The Perlesvaus provides a narrative which presents such close 
similarities to the Chapel! Perilous story in the Morte Darthur that it 
may be used as a basis for comparison with Malory to help determine 
his original tendencies. 

2. Almost certainly, the Chapel Perilous story in Malory is derived 
from the Perlesvaus itself, and not from any hypothetical common 
source. 

3. There is a slight probability that Malory, although he seems to 
have remembered something about the Perlesvaus, did not himself 
consult it for the Chapel Perilous episode, but found the story already 
incorporated with Agravain material in the text from which he was 
working. 

Rosert H. WILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE DATE OF PEELE’S OLD WIVES’ TALE 


HE only direct evidence we possess with regard to the forward 

limiting date of Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale is the statement on the 

title-page of the quarto that the piece had been “played by the 
Queenes Maiesties players.”’ As this company did not appear in Lon- 
don after May 8, 1594,' the play must have been written before that 
date. With regard to the earlier limiting date, there is no direct evi- 
dence whatever. We are therefore thrown back upon such conclusions 
as we can draw from the text of the play itself. 

At the moment the most promising point of attack is furnished by 
the figure of Huanebango. There can be little question that this was 
intended as a caricature of Gabriel Harvey. M. Cheffaud has worked 
out the connection in detail; and has clearly shown that in his play 
Peele ridicules all Harvey’s foibles, personal as well as literary—his 
self-conceit, his family pride, his toadyism, his insupportable stub- 
bornness, his dictatorial bearing, as well as his clownish hexameters 
and his inflated prose style. Some of M. Cheffaud’s points are perhaps 
not altogether convincing, but the cumulative effect of his argument 
is certainly impressive.? But what was the occasion? Was it Harvey’s 
quarrel with Lyly in 1589, or was it Harvey’s quarrel with Nashe in 
1592/3? 

The exact details of the quarrel with Lyly are not clear.* The two 
men had been close friends. In 1589 they came to blows. The original 
cause was a very small thing. In the Three Letters (1580) there had 
appeared an hexameter poem, “Speculum Tuscanismi,” in which 
Harvey had satirized the Italianate Englishman. The Ear! of Oxford, 
who was Lyly’s patron, had read this as a libel on himself, with the 
result that Harvey, although he denied that any personal allusion had 
been intended, was disciplined by the University authorities. Whether 
or not it was Lyly who had pointed out the poem to Oxford, Harvey 

1 Greg, Henslowe's Diary, II (1908), 80; Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, II (1923), 114-15. 

> Peele (1913), pp. 122-25. 

3 See Bond, Lyly, U (1902), 30-31; Lee, ‘John Lyly,’’ DNB., XII (1909), 318; Wilson, 
‘The Marprelate Controversy,’ CH EL, III (1909), 395; and Chambers, Elizabethan Stage 
IIT (1923), 412. 
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thought he had done so. But the trouble really began with Pappe with 
an Hatchett (1589), an anti-Martinist pamphlet, the authorship of 
which is still under discussion. The book was published anonymously; 
but Harvey’s reference to it in his reply points pretty conclusively to 
Lyly as the author, although it is a worthless production which it is 
difficult to believe that he could have written. In this work the 
Harveys are attacked, and Gabriel in particular is challenged to enter 
the controversy. Harvey replied at once in the Advertisement for 
Papp-Hatchet, in which he bitterly assails his old friend Lyly.' It is 
then assumed by Fleay and others that Peele in the Old Wives’ Tale 
took up the cudgels on behalf of Lyly, with whom it is further as- 
sumed that he was on terms of close personal friendship. 

Harvey’s quarrel with Nashe goes back to 1590.2 In that year 
Richard Harvey, Gabriel’s brother, had published his Lamb of God, 
in which he makes a general attack on the literary men of London and 
in particular vilifies Nashe and Lyly by name.’ Greene, who was, in 
Nashe’s phrase, ‘‘chiefe agent for the companie,’’ took up the gauntlet 
on behalf of the playwriting community in his Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier (licensed July 21, 1592). This book was written as a direct 
reply to Richard; but Greene included also the other two brothers, 
Gabriel and John, for good measure. Greene makes a savage attack 
on the three and, among other things, twits them with the fact that 
their father was a rope-maker. This, as it happens, was true; and the 
thrust went home. Gabriel in particular was hurt to the quick. He 
had been wounded in his family pride, which was his tenderest spot.' 


1 The Advertisement was written before November 5, 1590, but was not published until 
1593, when it appeared in the same volume as Pierce's Supererogation. The assumption is 
that it was circulated in manuscript immediately after it was written, and that the con- 
tents were therefore well known in 1590-91. 

2 The best account of this quarrel is that of McKerrow, The Works of Thomas Nashe, 
V (1910), 65—110, upon which my own is largely based. 

3 Cheffaud, op. cit., pp. 126-27, thinks that Richard was angry with Nashe because in 
the Epistle prefixed to Menaphon (1589) Nashe had praised Greene and Peele and other 
literary men of the day but had ignored the Harveys. In fact, however, Nashe had spoken 
of Gabriel Harvey with respect. Nashe himself says in Strange Newes (1593) that Richard 
had attacked him without provocation. The offending passage with regard to the literary 
men of London does not appear in any of the extant editions of the Lamb of God. Nashe, 
however, refers to it in his Pierce Penilesse (1592; see McKerrow, op. cit., I [1904], 198) 
and in his Strange Newes (1593), in which he says that Richard ‘‘mis-termed all our other 
Poets and writers about London, piperly make-plaies and make-bates.’’ See McKerrow, 
I, 271. Richard's personal attacks on Nashe and Lyly appear in the ‘Epistle to the 
Reader."’ See McKerrow, V [1910], 179, where this document is reprinted. 

‘ The offending passage does not appear in any of the extant editions of the Quip, al- 
though a rope-maker does appear in the text. Nashe tells us that it amounted to only 
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Soon afterward Nashe wrote his Pierce Penilesse (licensed August 8, 
1592), in which he also replies to Richard. Nashe calls him “ridicu- 
lous Asse’’ and makes fun of his astrological prognostications, which, 
Nashe says, had caused him to be hissed to scorn at the University 
and ridiculed in the playhouse.! Nashe makes much play also with 
Richard’s rope-making origin, and bids him go make a rope and hang 
himself. Gabriel, however, he does not mention. 

Up to this point Gabriel Harvey had taken no part in the quarrel. 
His self-conceit was impregnable. But Greene’s taunt about his father 
had broken down his complacency, and he now comes to his brother’s 
rescue. Greene, however, had died on September 3, and so was beyond 
his reach. But Gabriel was not altogether to be cheated of his prey. 
He came to London and visited the house where Greene had died. 
Here he gloated over the squaior and misery of the dead man’s last 
hours. Then he did an inexcusable thing. In his Foure Letters (licensed 
December 4, 1592) he related, with as much circumstantial detail as 
he could muster, all that he had seen and learned. It was this coward- 
ly act that finally turned Nashe against him; and then, I believe, 
brought Peele into the fray. 

Thus far Nashe and Harvey had not attacked each other. Harvey, 
indeed, even after Greene’s onslaught, numbers Nashe among “the 
deere Louers of the Muses” and “professed Sonnes of the same,’’ and 
affectionately thanks him and others, including Spenser, Watson, and 
Daniel, “for their studious endeuors, commendably employed in en- 
riching & polishing their natiue tongue, neuer so furnished, or embel- 
lished as of late.” Nashe’s attack on his brother Richard he excuses 
on the score of youth. 

But now Nashe dons Greene’s armour and steps forward as the 
champion, not only of Greene’s memory, but also of the reputation 
of the playwrights of London. In that masterpiece of invective, 
seven or eight lines and that it was expunged by Greene at the request of his physician who 
belonged to the same faculty as Harvey. See Nashe, Strange Newes, in Works (ed. Mc- 
Kerrow), I (1904), 271 and 279. It is referred to, of course, also by Harvey in the Foure 
Letters. See, for example, Grosart, The Works of Gabriel Harvey, I (1884), 167. 

1 Richard Harvey's Astrological Discourse (1583) had made a great stir at the time. The 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, which he predicted, did in fact come to pass; and from 
the point of view of astrology, this was an ominous event. But none of his dire prognostica- 


tions was fulfilled. Nashe had already ridiculed Richard and his book in the Astrological 
Prognostication (1591). 


2 Harvey, Foure Letters, in Works (ed. Grosart), I (1884), 21S—19. 
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Strange Newes (licensed January 12, 1592/3), Nashe belabors Harvey 
without mercy. He hits home again and again. Harvey was not slow 
to reply; and the war of words between the two men raged with vary- 
ing fortunes until 1599, when it had become a crying scandal to Eng- 
lish letters and was stopped by the authorities. With this, however, 
we are not concerned. 

Now the situation as it stood at the end of 1592 and the beginning 
of 1593 is clearly one that both explains and justifies Peele’s attack 
on Harvey in the Old Wives’ Tale. The situation as it stood in 1590 
does not. If we relate the play to Harvey’s quarrel with Lyly, we must 
assume that Peele was a friend of Lyly’s. Whatever Peele’s connec- 
tion with the coteries of the time may have been—and upon this point 
there is no clear evidence—it seems pretty certain that in 1590 he was 
more closely associated with the writers for the popular stage than 
with those for the court. In any case, there is no evidence to support 
the theory that Peele and Lyly were ever associated either as friends 
or as writers.' Moreover, the quarrel between Harvey and Lyly in 
1590 was a personal one, circumscribed in its scope and implications. 
It could have aroused little interest outside court and academic circles; 
and a play written for the popular stage therefore hardly seems a 
suitable medium for carrying it on. 

The quarrel with Nashe, on the other hand, is one in which Peele 
would naturally have an interest, not only as a writer, but as a man. 
Harvey’s attack on Greene was an affront to the whole literary com- 
munity of London, and would therefore affect him as a writer. The 
cowardly onslaught on the memory of his dead associate, if not friend, 
would affect him as a man. Moreover, the quarrel itself, unlike the 
one in which Lyly had been involved, was much more than a mere 
personal feud between two men. It had begun in Richard Harvey’s 
sweeping attack on the playwrights of London; and, as it developed, 
its implications became wide and deep. It involved the ancient con- 
troversy between Puritanism on the one hand and Bohemianism on 
the other, between authority and freedom, between the pedant and 
the revolutionary. Such an occasion furnishes a more reasonable mo- 
tive for Peele’s satire than the earlier quarrel between Harvey and 


1 The theory of Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama (1912), pp. 191 ff., that Peele 
was associated with Lyly in the old Blackfriars Theatre is pure assumption. So also is 
Bond's that the two men collaborated in the Hunting of Cupid. See Bond, op. cit., [, 517. 
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Lyly, especially as Peele seems to have been an amiable, easy-going 
fellow and by no means quarrelsome. And in such a conflict there 
can be no doubt on which side Peele would be ranked. In such a con- 
flict, too, the popular playhouse of Elizabeth’s day would furnish the 
natural battleground. 

Moreover, it seems strange that Harvey should have remained 
silent under Peele’s attack had it been made before 1592. Peele’s satire 
was personal to himself. The shafts were directed against his vanity, 
his toadyism, his pedantry. They were calculated to wound, and they 
must have done so. And the known traits of Harvey’s character, 
especially his sensitiveness and his pugnacity, hardly suggest that he 
would have held his hand under such provocation. It is true that he 
did not reply to Peele later. But in 1592 and 1593 he had all he could 
do to meet the broadsides of Greene and Nashe. The rapier thrusts of 
Peele must have seemed to him negligible in comparison with the noisy 
bludgeonings of Nashe. In the clamor and dust of this turmoil he 
could well afford to disregard the playful hitting of the Old Wives’ 
Tale. Could we have done so in 1590? 

But the strongest argument of all is furnished by the details of 
Peele’s attack. It is surely not without significance that Peele uses 
the very weapons Nashe uses in Strange Newes. Harvey’s conceit, his 
toadyism, his fantastic prose, had all been held up to scorn and ridi- 
cule in Nashe’s pamphlet. Moreover, Nashe had been making fun of 
Stanyhurst’s hexameters ever since 1589, when he wrote the Epistle 
prefixed to Menaphon. But he does not connect Harvey with this 
metrical folly until Harvey in 1592 came forward proudly boasting 
that he was the inventor of the English hexameter and acknowledging 
Stanyhurst as his disciple.2 Whereupon Nashe at once turns the 
weapon against Harvey himself. Peele caps the contest by putting 

1 For Nashe’s ridicule of Harvey’s conceit and toadyism, see Strange Newes, in Works 


(ed. McKerrow), I, 275-77. At pages 315-16 we find a collection of strange expressions 
and phrases culled from Harvey’s writings. 


2 In the Foure Letters Harvey says, ‘If I neuer deserue anye better remembraunce, let 
me rather be Epitaphed, The Inuentor of the English hexameter; whom learned M. 
Stanihurst imitated in his Virgill.'"’ See Works (ed. Grosart), I, 182. 

3In Strange Newes Nashe says of Stanyhurst, ‘‘He had neuer been praised by Gabriel 
for his labour, if therein hee had not bin so famously absurd.’’ And to Harvey he says, 
“Come thy waies down from thy Doctourship, and learne thy Primer of Poetry ouer 
again, for certainly thy pen is in state of a Reprobate with all men of iudgement and reck- 
oning.'’ See Works (ed. McKerrow), I, 299 and 277. 
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the hexameters of Stanyhurst into Harvey’s own mouth.’ It is diffi- 
cult to see what point there could have been in doing this in 1590 
when there was in fact no connection between the two men. The con- 
clusion seems incontrovertible that Peele was following Nashe’s lead. 

If this reasoning is sound, the Old Wives’ Tale must have been 
written between January, 1593, when Nashe published his Strange 
Newes, and May, 1594, when the Queen’s Company left London for 
the last time. This relatively late date is confirmed by the evident 
expertness which Peele exhibits in this play, especially in the matter 
of design. But that is another story. 

THORLEIF LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF BritisH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


1 As Dyce pointed out long ago, Peele in his play furnishes Huanebango with a hodge- 
podge of tags and expressions from Stanyhurst’s monstrous translation of Virgil (1583). 

















A PROMPT COPY OF A LOOKING GLASS FOR 
LONDON AND ENGLAND 


I 


N JUNE, 1930, I ran across an early quarto of Lodge and Greene’s 
| Looking Glass for London and England, without title-page, offered 

for sale by “The Galleries’ of New Orleans, Louisiana.' It was 
bought by the University of Chicago Libraries and found to represent 
an edition that is apparently not otherwise known. Though this copy 
has been owned by several famous collectors, sold at Sotheby’s a num- 
ber of times, and briefly described by both Grosart and Collins in their 
editions of the play, it had completely faded from sight in recent years. 
Hence the edition is not recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue. The 
chief interest that attaches to the copy comes, however, from its use 
as prompt book by a company of early seventeenth-century actors, 
probably in London. Both Grosart and Collins call attention to the 
manuscript entries but fail to recognize their value. In the various 
recent discussions of prompt books there is no mention of the volume. 
Yet as a copy of a printed play with fairly numerous manuscript addi- 
tions, which served as prompt book for Elizabethan players, the 
quarto seems to be a unique survival and hence of great importance, 
especially in view of the fact that students of Elizabethan drama have 
engaged in a good deal of conjecture about the influence of such 
prompt books on details of editions printed later. The purpose of this 
paper is to list and discuss these manuscript entries, after giving some 
account of the volume itself. 

Not only the title-page but the final blank leaf called for by the 
signatures is missing. The text begins on A 2 recto, following im- 
mediately on an ornament and a head title, ““A Looking glasse, for 
london and England,” at the top of the page. It ends on I 3 recto, 
with the verso of the leaf left blank. Probably the copy passed from 
the playhouse to a private owner unbound. With the position of the 
volume reversed so that the bottom of the last page becomes the top 
of the first, an inscription in a single hand has been written on I 3 

! Catalogue No. I, item 265. 
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verso, at what is now the top of the page: ‘‘A lookinge Glass for | Eng- 
land and London | Fraunces Thralle.”” This probably gives the name 
of an early owner, a seventeenth-century one to judge from the hand- 
writing.' Later the quarto was bound in calf, with a narrow gilt 
arabesque border around the edges of both covers, and several blank 
leaves were added at the front and at the back. From the eighteenth 
century on, the volume bears evidence in regard to several owners, but 
I have not been able to discover when or how they came into pos- 
session, though various sales are on record. 

The first of these collectors is George Smyth. On the recto of the 
second? blank added at the front has been written in a bold hand: 
“A | Looking Glasse for | London and England | Tr: Com: | Geo: - - 
By .. Smyth | Tho* Lodge & Robt Green | 1598.” “Geo:” and 
“Smyth,” which straddle the “By” of the title, seem to have been 
written at the same time as the rest of the inscription. Three light 
strokes canceling the date were evidently made much later, for this 
copy is regularly dated 1598 until at least 1886. In June, 1797, George 
Smyth’s books were sold by Leigh and Sotheby, who issued a Cata- 
logue of the Curious and Valuable Library of George Smyth, Esq. Con- 
sisting of A large Collection of Old and Modern Plays, (many of them 
very scarce) Old English Poetry, etc. No. 1174 is ““Lodge’s (Tho.) and 
Robert Green’s Looking Glasse for London and England, a Tragi- 
Comedy, MS. title, 4%,” with 1598 given as the date (p. 49). This 
corresponds to the inscription quoted above. The next name is that 
of Richard Heber, whose ‘Bibliotheca Heberiana’”’ is stamped oppo- 
site the date on the right margin of the manuscript title-page. When 
his library was sold by Sotheby and Son in 1834, A Looking Glass, de- 
scribed as wanting the title and dated 1598, went for six shillings six 
pence.* John Fitchett Marsh (1818-80) also owned the copy, for his 








1 Here and there at various angles, specimens of handwriting that suggest to me prac- 
tice in penmanship are scattered over the rest of the page. Under ‘‘Fraunces”’ is written 
what I take to be *‘ Young Frances."’ In a similar but firmer Italian hand the word ‘*Fraun- 
ces"’ or parts of it have been written aslant down the center of the page, with ‘‘Girle 
ingloking”’ as the final specimen of this hand. Several scrawls in a heavy early English 
script are illegible to me. On the left margin ‘‘The"’ has been written in a copy book hand 
and at the bottom ‘“‘To my” and a number of ‘‘T’s"’ inverted in relation to the heading. 
‘here are also various other parts of words or scrawls. 

2 Counting as one the fly-leaf of marbled colored paper and the white leaf pasted to it. 

3See Bibliotheca Heberiana. Catalogue of The Library of the Late Richard Heber, Esq., 
Part II, p. 182, No. 3471. 
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book-plate is pasted on the inside of the front cover. It does not seem 
to have been listed among his books, however, when they were sold 
by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge in May, 1882. Before Grosart 
completed his edition of Greene in 1883, the copy had passed to 
Frederick Locker. It is correctly described as ‘‘A,-I;, in fours. Im- 
perfect, wanting titlepage, A,. Old Calf” in The Rowfant Library. A 
Catalogue of the Printed Books, Manuscripts Autograph Letters... . . 
Collected By Frederick Locker-Lampson (London, 1886, p. 70). The 
date 1598 is bracketed here along with other misinformation about 
the edition. When Collins used the quarto for his edition of Greene, 
published in 1905, it was in the possession of Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son’s son. 

On March 4, 1920, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold the volume 
to Smith for five pounds. It is entered in their catalogue as follows: 
“Lodge (T.) and Robert Greene. A Looking Glass for London and 
England, wants title and last leaf (?blank), A. defective, A; to B, torn 
and frayed, H; defective at upper corner, water-stained throughout, 
and a few other stains, a few head-lines slightly defective, calf (joints 
broken), from the Heber library; sold not subject to return. (159 -).’””! 
This description fits the present condition of the volume. The cata- 
logue gives, besides, a note on the identity of the edition, repeating 
a manuscript note to be found on a slip in the quarto itself, which 
will be noticed later. Presumably the purchaser in 1920 was George 
D. Smith, who bought books for himself and for Henry E. Huntington. 
[ have found no record of the sale of the volume in America before its 
purchase by the University of Chicago. 

Two printed slips pasted on the leaves at the front apparently 
represent sales not so far traced. One, giving merely the authors, the 
title, and “black letter, 1598” with the date scored through, seems 
to have been cut out of a series of titles, perhaps printed for the sale 
of a lot, since the first word begins near the right margin. The number 
“2634” written in pencil with a circle around it just above the slip 
may belong with it. In fact there are various letters and numbers in 
pencil at the top and bottom of this page which may be catalogue 
numbers or sale symbols. The second slip is pasted on another slip 


' Catalogue of Valuable Printed Books .... Books From the Rowfant Library, etc., p. 38, 
No. 292, under the section ‘‘The Property of a Gentleman. Including many Volumes from 
the Rowfant Library” (pp. 30 ff.). See also Book-Auction Records, 1919-20, p. 245. 
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which in turn has been pasted into the volume between the blank 
leaves and A». It reads: “‘826 [Lodge (Thomas) & Greene (Robert)] 
A Looking glasse for London and England. Printed in black letter. 
Small 4to, old calf (lacks title-page, covers loose, text stained, a few 
leaves defective). (London, n.d.)’’; and in smaller type, ‘“This copy 
has evidently been used as a prompt book, for besides the evidence of 
much handling which it clearly shows, stage directions are written 
throughout in an old hand, such as ‘musick’, ‘exit’, ‘clear’, etc.’’ Since 
the date 1598 is ignored here for the first time, the slip may have been 
printed for a sale later than that of 1920. 

The question of editions is raised in a manuscript note contributed 
by several hands. On the page facing the Smyth inscription and just 
below the smaller of the printed slips has been pasted a slip about 
215 inches with the pencil memorandum: “This does not appear to 
be a copy of either of the following editions—1598, 1603, or 1617. 
There does not appear to be a copy of the 1594 ed. in B.M. A copy 
is in the Devonshire collection.’’ The words ‘‘which are in the British 
Museum” in a different hand have been crowded into the space be- 
tween the first and second sentences. The date 1594 and the last 
sentence are underscored. A cross mark above 1594 evidently calls at- 
tention to a pencil note to the right on the blank page itself: “Grosart 
says it is not 1594.” Finally, at the very bottom of the slip still an- 
other hand has added in ink, “Huth has only the 1617 Edition.’ 
Doubtless this investigation accounts for the deletion of 1598 in the 
inscription on the opposite page. 

Possibly Grosart got access to the copy after his text of A Looking 
Glass was in print, for he made no use of it except to add a brief ac- 
count of it to a “Note” prefacing the play. After stating that his text 
is based on the edition of 1594, with the use of the quartos of 1598, 
1602, and 1617, he adds ‘‘Another (apparently), without title-page, in 
the possession of F. Locker, Esq., kindly sent me by him. I note here 
a few contemporary MS. notings on it.’”’ He does little more than 

1 As I have already indicated, this slip, practically unchanged, was printed at the end 
of the description which is given of the quarto in the Sotheby sale catalogue of 1920. It is 
difficult to believe that the important notation of Grosart would not have been included 
if it had been present at this time on the blank leaf by the side of the slip. Hence it may 
have been added later and based merely on what Grosart has to say of the quarto in his 


edition of the play. In this case, however, the omission of any reference to the later and 
somewhat fuller discussion of Collins seems strange. 
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mention the use of “florish” and “‘clear,’”’ speak of the correction of 
speech heads for the clown, and quote the four lines that are found 
only in the prompt book.' Collins gives nearly a page to an account 
of the quarto,’ which he too recognizes as a distinct edition. “It ap- 
pears to have been some actor’s copy,” he says, “for several stage 
directions have been inserted in MS., though they are not important.”’ 
After mentioning a number of changes in stage directions and speech 
heads, he ends, “There are also some important manuscript corrections 
of the text which I have recorded in their proper places.”’ This is some- 
what misleading, though in preparing his critical text Collins has re- 
corded many variants found in the printed text of this quarto and 
some of the manuscript additions. I have made no effort to complete 
or correct his notes. 
A casual comparison of the Chicago quarto with rotographs of 
quartos dated 1594(Q;), 1598(Q,), 1602(Q;), and 1617 shows that the 
prompt copy belongs to a separate edition, and a poorer one. In gen- 
eral, it is printed more crudely than the others, with more dropped, 
broken, or inverted types. Miniscules are more frequently used for 
the beginning of lines of poetry and for proper names, especially Rasni. 
Among the individual readings that distinguish the text, a consider- 
able number are errors. Problems of the printed text concern us, how- 
ever, only as a possible clue to the date of the prompt copy. Without 
going into the more intricate relations of the quartos, it may be said 
that Q; of 1602 is closest to the Chicago quarto and that the other 
three seem to stand together. The Chicago quarto keeps the same 
general arrangement of page and line as Q;, with the text running from 
A 2 recto to 13 recto, whereas in the other three the text runs from 
A 3 recto to I 4 verso. In a close comparison of the five editions, 
covering several sections which aggregate about a third of the play, 
textual readings in the main suggest the same alignment of the 
quartos. Apparently the undated quarto was set from Q;. Errors and 
new readings introduced into Q; are retained in the majority of cases, 
and such restorations of the correct text as occur could probably be 
explained as cases in which the printer recognized and corrected the 
errors. This would merely date the prompt copy after 1602. A com- 


1 Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Robert Greene (1881-83), XV, 2. 
2 Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, I, 142. 
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parison of it with the quarto of 1617 in an effort to date them relatively 
has proved less helpful. The quarto of 1617 seems to have been set 
from that of 1598, probably without reference to any other. It per- 
petuates many errors that accumulate in Q, and Q», but not those 
characteristic of Q; and the Chicago quarto. Thus the relationship 
between the quarto of 1617 and the undated quarto is not close 
enough to indicate which came first. 

On other grounds I should put the undated quarto first, and I have 
accordingly designated it Q,.! In fact, it may have followed close on 
Q;. Since the sovereign is flattered at the close as queen, the presump- 
tion is that the edition was set before the death of Elizabeth in 1603. 
In the quarto of 1617 “king’”’ has been substituted. A manuscript re- 
vision on H 3 recto also leads me to believe that the Chicago copy was 
in use as a prompt book at least as early as 1606. A speech head that 
crept into print by error has been scored through. But the passage 
in which this speech head occurs, along with a number of similar 
passages near the end, has been marked for omission, clearly because 
it violates the Act of Abuses passed in 1606. Presumably the speech 
head was corrected at a time when the passage was spoken on the 
stage, that is, before the Act of Abuses. Of course, however, neither of 
these points is conclusive. 

There is little in the manuscript entries to throw light on stage his- 
tory of the early seventeenth century. Two actors are named. Accord- 
ing to a manuscript stage direction at the bottom of D1 recto, 
“Berte” or ‘‘Verte” enters, evidently to play the part of the Smith. 
The possibilities of “Berte’’ are many—Burt, Byrd, Gilbert, Albert, 
Cuthbert, Bertram, ete.—but I have no definite suggestion to make. 
On F 4 recto “M" Reason” has been written above a printed stage 
direction (Pl. VII). This actor, apparently the spokesman for the 
Priests of the Sun, is almost certainly Gilbert Reason, the last of seven 
named in the patent granted to Prince Charles’s men in 1610. He is 
not among those who signed an agreement made by the company in 
1616, but reappears in a list of 1625. Meanwhile he can be traced in 
the provinces at several dates from 1613 to 1625 with an irregular com- 
pany bearing a duplicate of the license granted the Prince’s men.? The 

1 Collins reverses this, designating the edition of 1617 Qu, and the other, Q;, without 
giving his reasons. 


? For these various points see Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1, 230—34, 237; II, 
102, 249, 347; Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, I1, 242-44. 
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presence of Reason’s name on the prompt copy would seem to con- 
nect the play with one of these related companies, or perhaps both. 
There is no certainty as to the time of this connection, but my con- 
jecture is that his name was inserted in the prompt book about 1625, 
the date of his return to the regular London company. I speak later 
of what seem to be layers of manuscript additions made in different 
hands and at different periods, and also of the fact that the word 
“Clear” has been written in to replace or supplement the printed or 
written word “Exeunt”’ at the end of scenes. The few known instances 
in which “Clear” occurs in this technical sense date from about 1625. 
The word is so used once along with “‘Exeunt”’ in the 1625 edition of 
A King and No King and a number of times in the manuscript prompt 
copy of Heywood’s Captives, a play licensed in 1624.1 On the basis of 
handwriting I am inclined to believe that Reason’s name was entered 
along with these additions of ‘‘Clear.”’ 
An attempt to account for A Looking Glass in the repertory of 
Prince Charles’s men is of still more dubious value. If one of the 
manuscript corrections in the quarto antedates the Act of Abuses, 
the volume was in use as a prompt book before Prince Charles’s men 
can first be traced in 1608. It is conjectured that the company was 
formed about that date, partly at least out of the Duke of Lennox’ 
company, which disappears from the records slightly earlier. In turn, 
the nucleus of the Duke’s company probably came from the Queen’s 
men when they were disbanded after the death of Elizabeth. Though 
her company, having lost its early prestige, apparently withdrew from 
London in 1594, it seems to have been active in the provinces all the 
while.? One link in this chain is the name of John Garland. In the 
patent granted to Prince Charles’s men in 1610, Garland’s name 
heads the list of seven which ends with Gilbert Reason’s. An agree- 
ment made the same year by which four members of the company 
gave Garland a bond of two hundred pounds as security against their 
leaving the organization without the consent of the rest also indicates 
Garland’s position of leadership. In 1605 Garland along with Francis 
Henslowe is mentioned as a servant of the Duke of Lennox, and about 


See Greg, Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses, Commentary, pp. 
211-12. 

* For these companies and their relations see Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, I1, 104-15, 
241-46; Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1, 1-25, 228-42. 
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the same time there is an allusion to him as “‘owld Garlland.”” Both 
these men had belonged to the Queen’s company. In 1583, the year 
of its organization, and again in 1588, John Garland’s name was in- 
cluded in a list of the Queen’s players, and, though there are no records 
to fill in the long gap until her death, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he was still with the company when it was reorganized under the 
patronage of Lennox. 

According to conjecture, A Looking Glass for London and England 
belonged originally to the Queen’s men. The conjecture is based on 
the name Adam used for the clown, presumably because the part was 
played by John Adams, comedian of the Queen’s men; and the fact 
that Adam replaces Oberon in a stage direction of James IV lends 
weight to the theory.'! Like a number of plays known to have be- 
longed to the Queen’s company, A Looking Glass was printed in 1594 
when the company seems to have fallen upon evil days. One can 
imagine that the play remained in the repertory of the company dur- 
ing their provincial career, and that Garland, Francis Henslowe, and 
perhaps other members of the band carried the tradition of it with 
them when they passed under the patronage of Lennox. If a revival 
of the play was planned, without the book, a copy of the most recent 
edition might naturally have been acquired and our prompt book 
started on its career. A few years later with the reorganization of the 
company, the book would have passed to Prince Charles’s men and to 
its connection, finally, with Reason. 

Though Lennox’ seems to have been a traveling troupe and though 
even the regular company under the Prince’s patent did a good deal 
of acting outside the city, I suspect that at least part of the manuscript 
additions to the prompt book were made with a view to London rather 
than provincial performance. This is suggested by the large number 
of properties mentioned and by such bits of action as the sinking of 
Radagon and the rising of an arbor. If, as I conjecture, a passage of 
four lines on the last page was marked for omission to soften the 
bitterness of the attack on London at the end of the play, the infer- 
ence would seem to be that the prompt book was used for London 

1 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, III, 328, 330; Shakespeare, I, 53-56. For a picture of a 
scene between Tarlton and Adams, apparently in The Famous Victories, see the Induction 


to Bartholomew Fair. Henslowe records four performances of A Looking Glass by Strange’s 
men in 1592 (March 8 and 27, April 19, June 7). 
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performance. The arraignment is a rather extreme one and not likely 
to prove popular if there was any civic pride on the part of audiences. 


II 


My primary purpose is to record the facts in regard to the manu- 
script entries. Hence each entry is described as specifically as pos- 
sible, even though it may appear on one of the plates. The amount of 
detail may perhaps seem unnecessary, but I have preferred to err on 
the side of fulness. In addition to signatures, line reference is given to 
Collins’ edition of Greene. SD is used for stage direction and SH for 
speech head. 


oO 


eye? dre: 
oe a oo 4 ae p> oer 


A2r: “on in modern hand at left of design and again at right of head title, 


* 


possibly a catalogue symbol. 

“fflorish.’’—left, above printed SD for first entrance. Here and in many 
entries the period is placed higher than normal. 

A2v: “here.’’—1. 44, right. This entry and the next two at least seem to pre- 
pare for the entrance of Remilia and others, for which there is a printed 
SD after 1. 53. 

“Ent’’—1. 45, right. Partly fills in a short line which is broken off when 
the speaker glimpses the approaching group. 

“Enter’’—1. 46, right. In different hand from the preceding and farther 
to right. New speaker here announces entrance of group. 

A cross mark at |. 46, left, opposite preceding entry. 

A small check mark at 1. 53, right. Probably supplements MS SD by 
calling attention to detailed printed SD immediately following. 

A3r: See Plate IIIa. 

To right of 1. 67 three dots have been made and scored through, followed 
by four letters written in a hand and in a heavy old English script not 
found elsewhere in the volume. “Ship” might be expected since the SD 
after 1. 53 includes the bringing in of a globe in a ship, and the presentation 
is made at |. 67. The word looks like ‘‘Esty,’”’ possibly the name of the 
actor who bears the ship. 

A3v: “rada’’—1. 112, left. In addition to the printed “‘ra.”’, probably to make 
the SH conform to that at 1. 118 and elsewhere and to avoid confusion with 
“Rasni.”’ 

A4r: “Exit’’—1. 130, right, with a line drawn above, below, and to the left 
of it. 

“fflorish.’’—left, opposite space between Il. 150 and 151. 

“Clear”—l. 151, right, above a printed “‘Exeunt.”’ Line drawn above 


and below. 
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A4v: “Clear’’—1. 181, following printed SD “Exit Angell.’’ Line drawn above 
and below. Here and in some other cases of this word the first letter is 
made like a miniscule but is slightly larger. 

In the prose scene following with the Clown and Ruffians, A4v—Blv 
(ll. 182-267), the numerous MS changes correct the confusion found in the 
SHs of the printed quartos. Elsewhere the Smith’s man is either the Clown 
or Adam in SHs. In Q;, Q2, and Q;, three of his speeches in this scene are 
assigned to the Smith (who does not appear here) and seven, lacking SHs, 
are set off by paragraphing. In Q; and Q,, all the Clown’s speeches are 
given to the Smith, though in one case SH and speech are run into the 
same paragraph with the preceding speech. The speeches of the Ruffians 
are assigned as follows in all the quartos: nine to the Clown, one each to 
“ruf,’”’ “2,” and “I Clowne,’’ one without SH. In the MS entries of the 
prompt book, Adam’s speeches are given to the Clown (except at 1. 184, 
where “Smith” remains) and the rest to the First and Second Ruffians. This 
accords with the usage in the other scene in which the same characters ap- 
pear (C4v-D1v, where the SHs have not been changed in the prompt book). 
The MS SHs are naturally all placed left. At ll. 187, 188, 192, 229, 244, the 
incorrect printed SH has been allowed to stand along with the MS entry; 
at ll. 191, 242, 248, 261, it has been scored through rather heavily, in other 
cases very lightly (except at 1. 209 mentioned below). See Plate I for the 
last three SHs. 

“‘1”—]. 182, preceding printed SH “ruf.”’ 

“1 Ruf”—Il. 187, 224, replacing the Clown as speaker. 

“Clo” or “clo”—ll. 188, 192, 219, 225, 229, 244, 249, 262, replacing 
Smith. At 1.209, where the Clown’s speech has been run into the preceding 
speech with the SH “Smith” between, “Clo” has been written through 
“Smith” as well as in the left margin. 

“1 Ruff”—l. 191, 207, 242, 266, replacing the Clown as speaker. 

“2 Ruff’’—ll. 218, 248, 261. The printed SH is “I. Clowne” at 218, else- 
where Clown. Collins assigns only 1. 208 to Second Ruffian, with SH ‘2.’ 

“2 Ruf”—1. 228, replacing Clown. 


Blv (cont.): See Plate I. 


“Exeunt”—center, below 1. 267. 

“Clear.” —below preceding, at bottom of page. 

B2v: “strike.”—left, between ll. 318 and 319, opposite printed SD, “It 
strikes foure a cloke.”’ (Pl. IIIb.) 


B3r: “Exit’’—1. 366, center right. Preceded by an inch line, it fills in a short 


line of prose and marks the exit of the Usurer. 


B3v: “Clear”—1. 385, center, between the single word “hard”’ carried over 





from the preceding line and the printed “‘Exeunt”’ at right. Line drawn 


below. 
“En”—1. 405, left. Printed SD for entrance of Remilia with her train 


follows immediately. 








h 
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A long line has been drawn below |. 405. There is no more space between 
1. 405 and the printed SD following than between ordinary lines of verse, 
and as both the speech of Oseas, which ends at 1. 405, and the SD are in 
roman, the usual contrast of type is lacking to help the eye. 

B4v: ‘“musick-/’’—center, below 1. 483, at bottom of page. Anticipates the 
MS and the printed SD a few lines from top of next page. 
Cir: See Plate II for the numerous entries on this page. 

“musick.’’—right, opposite ll. 487-88, with a line drawn above and below. 
Printed SD for music, center, follows immediately. 

“Arbor rises’’—ll. 489-90, right, with line drawn above and below. 
Anticipates elaborate printed SD after 1. 494 describing the raising of an 
arbor by magic. 

“Lightning’’—opposite Il. 491-92, right. This and the next MS entry 
anticipate the printed SD for lightning and thunder after 1. 497. 

“thunder.’”’—opposite ll. 492-93, left, with a line drawn above and be- 
low. Repeated at left of printed SD after 1. 497. The hand is the same for 
the two directions for thunder, but ‘‘Lightning’”’ seems to me written in a 
different hand and with ink of a lighter brown. Though the printed SD 
calls for both lightning and thunder, it is possible, I think, that at one 
period only a noise for thunder was attempted and at another there were 
fireworks to provide lightning. 

A heavy cross mark, right, opposite first line of printed SD following 1. 
494. Probably designed to call prompter’s attention to this SD with its 
details. 

Other MS changes on this page have to do with the omission of the stage 
business of the arbor. A long line is drawn under 1. 490, at the top of the 
omitted material. At left, from the end of this line, a somewhat wavy line 
runs down the margin, turns in toward the text just below 1. 495, curves out 
again, and finally turns in just below 1. 497 and above the printed SD for 
lightning, etc. In eliminating the arbor it would be necessary to delete 
1. 495, but except for the opening “and” of 1. 496, that line and the next 
might well be left. In addition, two diagonal lines crossing in the center 
delete ll. 491-94 and the SDs preceding and following. None of the MS 
SDs except “Arbor rises” are connected with the deleted passage. 

“Ent: Ras: | Lords & magi | not paph:”’—right, opposite ll. 495-97. In 
three lines as indicated, with the last two underlined. This SD evidently 
replaces the deleted one printed at the head of the omitted material, which 
calls for the entrance of Rasni with Lords and Magi in pomp. Just possibly 
the cross mentioned earlier, which stands above this SD, calls attention to 
it instead of to the printed one above. 


Cly: “d’—1. 541, written in after the printed SH ‘“‘ra.”’ for Radagon. 
C2r: “d’’—1. 547, added as above. 


“Clear.”’—l. 549, right. Printed SD, “He thrust the king out, and so 
they Exeunt,” follows immediately. 
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“fHlorish.’’—left, opposite SD just quoted. 

C4r: “—— Ex.’’—1. 706, center left, inserted after a short prose line which 
ends the final speech of the judge. 

“Clear” —1. 721, right, partly in margin. “‘Exeunt”’ is printed below the 
right end of this line, which is the last on the page. 

“Oseas.’’—center, at bottom of page, with line drawn below. This addi- 
tion, made in spite of the fact that “‘Oseas’’ is the catchword, no doubt 
warned the prompter that the prophet, seated apart throughout most of the 
action, is to speak the first lines overleaf. 

C4y: “Exit’’—1. 748, center. At end of speech of Second Ruffian in which he 


e 
says, ‘‘now wil I into y wench,”’ ete. 
“fflorish.’’—left, opposite SD noted next. Line drawn above and below. 

In the printed SD preceding I. 755, “Enters the King, Aluida. the King 
of Cicilia, and of Pa-| phlagonia, with orher attendanes,”’ ‘“‘and of Paph- 
lagonia” has been crossed out. Paphlagonia does not enter until after 1. 
817. Dyce made this correction in his edition. 

Dir: See Plate IV. 

“Lord——” —1. 787 and |. 793, left. The incorrect printed SH “‘alui’”’ is 
deleted in both cases. 

“Berte [or ‘“Verte’’] ent”—below |. 793, center, bottom of page. This 
entry, already noticed, anticipates the entrance of the Smith, for which 
there is a printed SD three lines later on the verso of the page. The first 
letter looks like V, but is more rounded than the V of ‘‘Vsurer”’ at the bottom 
of G2r or the v of ‘“‘vnited’’ on the margin of the last page, all three prob- 
ably by the same scribe. It is much like the B in the signature of Birde 
(see Greg, English Literary Autographs, Part I, Pl. III). 

Div: “Cilicia.”’—l. 797, left, a correction for the SH “Lord,” which is not 
deleted, however. See G4r for the same correction. 

Cross mark like an X, right, opposite Il. 816-17. Probably calls atten- 
tion to the entrance of Paphlagonia, for which there is a printed SD follow- 
ing l. 817. 

“Ent:’’—left, opposite the SD just noted (PI. IIIc). 

D2v: ‘“Wyne.’’—l. 872, right, with a line drawn above and below. Marks 
the point at which Alvida hands the poisoned wine to Rasni for her hus- 
band. 

“Cler.’’—1. 891, right, with a line drawn above and below. A printed 
“Exeunt”’ comes at the next line and farther to the right. 

“fflorish.’’—opposite ll. 892-93, left. 

D4r: “Clear’’—1. 998, right, in margin opposite a printed ‘‘Exeunt.”’ 

Elv: “fflorish.”—left, opposite the printed SD quoted in connection with 
next entry. 

“magi.’’—right, at end of first line of printed SD between Il. 1097 and 

1098: ‘Enter rasni King of Assiria atteuded on by his | Soothsayers aud 
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Kings.”’ “‘Soothsayers”’ is deleted and ‘“‘mag i word used in earlier SDs, 
h takes its place 
E2v: “Lightning. & bolt’’—center right, in space between |. 1173 and the 
e printed sD “Vpon this praier she de parteth ind a flamb« I nr ip- 


veareth | from beneath, and radagon is swalowed 
| 


i- “Sinke.’’—left, opposite second line of SD just quoted 
rt i3v: ‘“Clear’’—right, opposite Il. 1211-12 and just above a printed “‘Exeunt 
t “fHlorish.’’—left, below |. 1212 and opposite the printed ‘‘Exeunt 


Line drawn above and below 


1c Ie4r: See Plate V. 

“Ent:’’—left, opposite Il. 1252-53. Marks the entrance of the Smith, 
. whose wife says immediately, ‘“‘Alasse my husband comes 
ig “Ent: Smith.’”’—-center right, about an inch from the end of the short 
“i I. 1253. Line drawn below. Possibly the entry just preceding was sub- 
l. stituted in the margin for this entry in the midst of the text 

i4v: “‘Clear’’—center, below |. 1300 and almost opposite a printed ‘Exeunt.”’ 
Line drawn below. 
is Fiv: “Clear.’”’—center left, below 1. 1383. Line drawn above and _ below. 
“Exeunt a sacrifice’ is printed at the end of |. 1383. 
his F2r: “Whale”—right, opposite first line of printed SD, “Ionas the Prophet 
ch cast out of the Whales | belly vpon the stage,”’ which precedes |. 1398. Line 
rst drawn above and below. 
m F2v: “Ent: Angell’’—right of ll. 1423-24, with a line drawn above and below. 
»b- The printed SD, “‘An Angell appeareth,’”’ is centered below 1. 1425, just 
rde before the Angel speaks. 

“Clear’’—1l. 1437, right, with line drawn above and below. “Exit’’ is 
not printed below the last word of 1. 1437. 

“bowre.’’—left, opposite second line of printed SD for entrance of 
en- Alvida and attendants in a new scene, which opens (I. 1442) with her 
yw- invitation to the ladies to seat themselves in ‘this bowre.”’ 

F3r: “Song.’’—to right of opening lines of song (1467 ff.), with a line drawn 
above and below. 
rks F3v: See Plate VI. 
\US- “fflorish.”—1. 1500, left, opposite, ‘Madam, behold our King ap- 
proacheth nie.” The word has been crossed out with several light strokes, 
ited but the flourish for the corresponding exit of the group at the end of the 
scene remains. 
Two short lines drawn under the printed SD, “She faints, and points 
at the king of Cilicia,’”’ which follows |. 1501, seem to underscore the words 
vith “She faints” and “at the king.’”’ The first extends to the left of ““She,’”’ how- 


ever, and the two may represent a broken line intended to separate this SD 
and from “Enter rasni, with his king and Lords.’’ The two SDs, both in 
roman, have no more space between them than ordinary lines of verse. 
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“Ent: Rasn:| Creet: magi’’—left, opposite the printed SD for the 
entrance of Rasni just quoted. 

“magi.”’—right, opposite “Lords” of the same SD and evidently a 
substitute for “Lords,” which has been deleted. This addition and the 
“Ent:” of the preceding entry are in a bolder lettering than “‘Rasn: | Creet: 
magi’ with perhaps more rounded curves. They may have been added 
earlier. 

I'4r: See Plate VII. 

“musicke’’—1. 1538, right, with line drawn above and below. The word 
is heavily deleted. Rasni calls for music at 1. 1539, but the entrance of the 
Priests of the Sun immediately may have been stressed instead. 

“thunder”—right, below ‘‘musicke.” Apparently an accompaniment 
to the entrance of the Priests of the Sun after 1. 1539. 

“Mr Reason.’’—center, above printed SD following I. 1539: “Enter the 
Priests of the sun with Miters on their | heads carrying fire in their hands.” 
A caret between “sun” and “with” indicates the insertion of Reason’s 
name in the SD. He doubtless played the Priest who speaks for the group. 
I judge that this addition was made at the same time as ‘“Rasn: | Creet: 
magi’’ on the preceding page. 

F4v: “fiere sword.”—right, opposite printed SD, “She starteth,” following 
1. 1550. Line drawn above and below. Anticipates the SDs and speech 
mentioned in the next note. 

“a burning sword.”’—right, between ll. 1554 and 1555, and just above 
the same words in the printed SD after |. 1555, ‘‘a hand from out a clond, 
threatning with a burning sword.” L. 1556 reads, “Behold dread Prince, 
a burning sword from heauen.”’ 

“Cleare’’—right, slightly above the level of 1. 1572, with line drawn 
above and below. “Exeunt” is printed on the line below and farther to the 
right. 

“fflorish’”’—left, opposite the “‘Exeunt”’ just noted. Beginning about 
three-eighths of an inch from this word, a line runs for something over an 
inch toward the right, perhaps pointing toward “Exeunt”’ and connecting 
the flourish with the exit of the royal group or perhaps calling further atten- 
tion to the end of a scene. 

G2r: See Plate [X. 

“Exeunt.’’—center right, slightly below the level of the short prose line, 
1649, which ends the scene. 

“Clear’’—right, on a line which the “Exeunt”’ just noted. Line drawn 
above and below. 

Cross mark like a slightly tilted plus sign, to the right of ll. 1654-55. 
Probably connected with the display by Thrasibulus of a stolen cloak on 
which he comments at 1. 1655. 

“Ent: Alcon and | Samia. Cles::’’—right of ll. 1656-58, with a line 
drawn under “mia. C.’’ There is no printed SD for this entrance. ‘‘Ent:”’ 
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he may have been written first, since the letters are larger and the strokes 

heavier, as on F3v, and later expanded by the addition of the three names. 
os The names look as if they might have been added at the same time, but 
che clearly ‘‘Cles:”’ was included after the other two names had been joined by 
et: “and.” Clesiphon may have been overlooked at first because, whereas the 
led other two speak immediately, he has nothing to say until |. 1713. 


“Ent. Vsu:”—right, opposite ll. 1669-70. The Usurer enters without 
printed SD and is addressed at ll. 1673-74. 


ord “Ent: Vsurer’’—center left, below |. 1674 and at bottom of page. The 
the Usurer has just entered but first speaks overleaf. Perhaps this addition was 

made before the preceding and, when an earlier warning of his entrance was 
ent found necessary, was left as a warning of his overleaf speech. 


G2v: “Ent: to em’’—left, between 1. 1691 and the printed SD, “Enters to 
the them Ionas,”’ which is centered. 


ls.” G3r: “Clear.”’—1. 1715, to right of printed SD ‘‘(Exit.”” The need of ‘‘Clear’’ 
yn’s is more easily seen here than elsewhere since six out of the last eight lines 
up. in the scene are followed by ‘‘Exit,” marking the separate departures of the 
eet: various characters. A line is drawn above and below. 

G3v: “Clear.’”’—opposite |. 1756 and the printed SD “Oseas taken away” on 
ving the next line. A line is drawn above and below it, and a short line partly 
ech fills in the gap between the SD and “Clear.” 

“‘fflorishe.’’—center left, between the printed SDs, “‘Oseas taken away,” 
ove and “Enter Rasni with his Viceroyes, Aluida and | ladies to a banquet.” 
ond, A short line is drawn below. 
nee, “Cicilia. | Creete. | Attend:’’—left, opposite the SD for the royal en- 

trance and ll. 1757-58. 
awn G4r: When the Clown enters at 1. 1787 expressing his intention to speak with 
» the Rasni, and one of the courtiers tries to stop him, the printed SH is “‘lord”’ 
four times, alternating with Clown, before Rasni takes up the dialogue. 
bout In no case is “lord” deleted, but before it in the left margin a cross mark 
ran like a plus sign has been made at ll. 1788, 1791, and 1793, and the word 
ting “Cilicia”’ has been written in the margin at 1. 1796 (Pl. IIId). 
ten- Hir: A cross mark followed by “d,” right, opposite 1. 1855 and again at 1857. 


The first comes opposite Alvida’s brief speech as she drinks ‘‘a ful carrouse’’ 
to Rasni, and the second opposite the speech with which he pledges her in 


line, return. The “d”’ probably stands for “drink,’’ though drink is three times 
furnished to the Clown in this scene without any MS sign. 

rawn “Ent:’’—left, opposite printed SD “Enters Ionas,’’ which is centered 
below 1. 1870. 

4-55, H2r: “that all the subiects to o° soveraigntie.”—This line, written in English 

k on script, runs down the right side of the page, beginning opposite 1. 1916 and 
ending opposite the printed SD “Enter the Vsurer,” etc. The words “to 

_ line o"”’ have been written above a deleted ‘“‘of my’’ with a caret between the 


ont:” deleted words. The line evidently replaces one omitted by mistake in this 
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quarto but found in the others, ‘““That man and beast, the woman and her 
childe’”’ (1. 1917). A mark much like an acute accent has been made about 
halfway between the end of 1. 1916 and the MS line, probably to indicate 
the point of insertion. 

A dot or period with a small circle around it occurs twice on this page: (1) 
to the right of ll. 1922-23 and just above the printed SD “Exit a man”’; (2) 
to the right of Il. 1934-35 and just above the MS SD “Clear.” In the first 
case this symbol, like the earlier cross marks, would seem to call attention 
to the action demanded by the spoken words. Rasni clearly removes his 
royal trappings as he orders someone to “Beare hence these wrethed 
blandishmens of sinne’’ (1. 1920), and bring him sackcloth. The symbol 
might mean that the action is completed and the articles handed to the man 
just before he goes out. I find no such explanation of the other dot with 
circle, however. It stands near the end of Alvida’s speech of repentance 
which balances Rasni’s, but her speech does not call for any stage business 
similar to his. And there seems no more reason for stressing “Clear’’ as a 
SD here than elsewhere. 

“Clear.””—1. 1936, right. Above and a little to the right of a printed 

“Exeunt.”’ Line drawn above and below. 
H3r: Ll. 1988-92 are set off by a line drawn in the left margin which curves 
in between ll. 1987 and 1988 and again below 1992. This bracketed passage 
is clearly marked for omission, and the reason would seem to be the fear of 
violating the Act of Abuses against the profane use of God’s name on the 
stage. The passage contains three balanced prayers addressed “‘O Lord,” 
ete. 

The printed SH “lords” at 1. 1990 has been deleted. The SH is “Lord” 
or “Lords” in all the quartos, though only the Usurer, Alvida, and her 
Ladies are on the stage, the Lords entering a few lines later. It is evident 
that Alvida continues as speaker and offers the first of the one-line prayers. 
The bearing of this on the date of the prompt book has already been 
noticed. 

A dot within a small circle, similar to those on H2r, is placed far to the 
left opposite the printed SD below 1. 1992 for the entrance of Rasni and his 
nobles in sackcloth. It could hardly have any significance except as calling 
attention to the SD. 

H3v: LI. 2015-22 are bracketed in the same way as ll. 1988-92, and evidently 
for the same reason. 

Ll. 2027-29 are bracketed for the same cause, but the lower extension of 
the bracket is continued between Il. 2029 and 2030 and turns up, passing 
between “heauen” and ‘‘the”’ in 1. 2029: “‘o lord of heauen, the virgins weep 
to thee.”’ Thus the last half of this line was to be spoken as well as the re- 
maining three lines of the speech. 

“Clear.’’—center, below 1. 2037, at bottom of page. The printed SD 
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“Enter the temple Omnes,”’ which marks the exit at the end of the scene, 
comes at the end of 1. 2037. 
H4r: See Plate VIII. 

“Sunne’”’—to right of ll. 2053-55, with line drawn above and below. 
Reference to the sun is in |. 2055. 

“Vine’’—to right of ll. 2058-60, boxed with a line on each side. Refer- 
ence to a vine comes in |. 2059. This entry is in the hand of the preceding 
and different from that of the next three entries. 

“Serpent’’—right of I!. 2064-65, with line drawn above and below. 
Anticipates printed SD after |. 2075. 

“Serpent’’—center, bottom of page, below |. 2074, with line drawn above 
and below. The word, written perhaps before the preceding entry as a 
warning of the serpent’s appearance promptly overleaf, has been scored 
through. 

H4v: “Serpent”—1. 2075, right, with a line drawn above and below. This 
entry, opposite ‘‘swalloed by a Serpent,”’ is scored through several times. 
A printed SD, ‘‘a Serpent deuoreth the Vine,’’ comes on the line below, 
center. 

Iir: “Exit”—right, half an inch or more from the end of 1. 2119, with the gap 
partly filled by a short line. 

“Clear’”—to the right of preceding entry and lower, with a line drawn 
above, below, and at the left. 

[2r: “Clear.”—right margin, opposite 1. 2192 and the SD following. Printed 
“Exeunt”’ is centered on 1. 2192. 

“Ent:”—left margin, opposite preceding entry. Slightly above printed 

SD for entrance of Jonas, Rasni, ete. 
I2v: Ink marks across “proffer fore,”’ 1. 2241, have resulted from closing the 
pages before the heavy ink dried on the deletion at 1. 2278. 
I3r: See Plate X. 
L. 2254 has been bracketed in the left margin because of the words 
“Beare witnes God.” 
Ll. 2265-67 are bracketed for omission, lines in the margin being sub- 
stituted. See next note. 
Beginning opposite 1. 2262 and running down the right margin, the 
following lines are written: 
thou famous Citty London, cheif of all 
theis blest vnited nations do containe 
more sinne, in thee, then nyniuy remaines. 
This substitution of a reference to the united nations plays up conditions 
under James I. 
“contempt of God”’ has been deleted at the beginning of ]. 2268. In the 
prayer for the sovereign at the end, however, “whom mighty God pre- 
serue”’ is left (1. 2282). 
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Ll. 2272-75 are bracketed at the left. I have already suggested that the 
purpose of the omission may have been to make the indictment of London 
less sweeping. 

“for feare the Lord doth frowne,”’ in 1. 2276, is scored through. 

“to the Lord,’”’ the final words of 1. 2278, is scored through heavily and 
“frd thy sin”’ is substituted at the end of the line. 

L]. 2279-80 are bracketed, doubtless for omission because they flatter 


Elizabeth. 

In |. 2283, “that she may bide the pillar of his church,’’ the “‘s’’ of ‘‘she”’ 
is deleted to make the pronoun refer to James, and “‘bide”’ is deleted with a 
caret under it, the substituted word ‘“/build/” being written to the right 
of the line. 

In “‘her’’ of 1. 2285, “er’”’ is changed to “‘is.”” The final lines thus refer 
to James, but the flattery is less fulsome than it had been for Elizabeth, 
as a result of omitting two lines and changing “‘bide”’ to “build.” 


Ifl 


With one or two possible exceptions, the manuscript changes in this 
copy of A Looking Glass seem to be details of an official prompt book, 
each serving a definite and logical purpose in its place and harmonizing 
with what is known of prompt book systems in the period. A few in- 
volve alterations in the text itself. One passage accompanying the 
raising of an arbor by magic—action which would be spectacular but 
difficult and not necessary to the plot—has been deleted after evi- 
dently being used for a period. A line accidentally dropped in print 
has been replaced by a manuscript line. Several passages are omitted 
or altered as contrary to law, another I conjecture to conciliate a 
London audience, and others still to meet the succession of James to 
the throne. The fairly numerous errors in SHs have also been cor- 
rected. Naturally, however, the bulk of the manuscript entries are 
SDs. Some of these supply the lack of printed directions; others re- 
peat, or supplement, or correct those of the quarto. The chief point in 
favor of these manuscript entries would seem to be that, written in or 
near the margin, they catch the eye better than the printed directions, 
which, except for exits, are usually centered and more or less crowded 
in with the text. As we have seen, however, some of the manuscript 
entries anticipate the printed SDs so as to give the prompter more 
time, and others warn of what is to come overleaf. 

Of the many manuscript SDs that have to do with entrances and 
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exits, a few vary or correct the names of the characters mentioned. 
The value to a prompter of seeing the specific ‘“‘Creet”’ in place of “‘his 


’ , 


king,” or “Cicilia. Creete.’”’ in place of “his Viceroyes,” is obvious. 
The two cases in which the name of an actor is supplied have par- 
ticular interest. Probably they result from the doubling of réles. 
Whereas exits are marked in manuscript only when there is no printed 
SD, manuscript SDs for entrances, which are more important for 
the prompter, frequently occur in addition to the printed ones. At 
the end of scenes, however, there is always a manuscript or a printed 
direction for exit, and, in addition, the word “Clear” is used. The pur- 
pose of this word is evidently to distinguish cases in which all the 
actors go off the stage from cases in which one or more make an exit 
without leaving the stage vacant. ‘‘Clear’’ is used not only when the 
intermean of Oseas follows but on the one occasion when he does not 
speak between scenes (G2r), and also after he has been removed 
from the stage. The more formal entrances and exits of the royal 
group are marked by a manuscript “fflorish,” a word which does not 
occur in the printed SDs. After Jonas has preached repentance, the 
movements of the contrite court are no longer heralded by a flourish. 

Usually manuscript SDs in regard to properties and action call the 
prompter’s attention in the briefest way to what is provided for at 
greater length in the printed SDs or the text. Thus we have ‘‘Wyne,”’ 
“Whale,” “bowre,” “fiere sword,” ‘“‘Sunne,” “Vine,” and “Serpent.” 
Apparently, action is covered in manuscript entries when it is difficult 
or is accompanied by sound or music. The raising of the arbor and 
the swallowing up of Radagon, marked by “Arbor rises” and “‘Sinke,”’ 
probably required a trapdoor and machinery. The manuscript “Light- 
ning. & bolt”’ corresponds to a flame of fire in the printed SD. Light- 
ning is called for in manuscript at one other point, and thunder twice. 
“Strike” for the striking of a clock is a simpler matter. On two oc- 
casions music is called for, and a song once, though the singing of the 
Devil passes unnoticed in the prompt book. 

There are two related aspects of these manuscript additions which 
call for further comment. First, the work of more than one scribe is 
apparent, not only in the book as a whole, but in each of the types of 
entries indicated above. Second, in part, at least, the entries of each 
type seem to have been made in series or layers at intervals, so that 
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the present state of the prompt book is the result of a process of ac- 
cumulating entries, with few deletions of earlier ones. Some of the 
differences in hands could be accounted for by supposing that several 
persons— including, say, a playhouse scribe, a manager, and actors— 
worked together in the preparation of the prompt book. Indeed, the 
presence of one or two somewhat cramped hands and several smooth 
ones suggests that various functionaries made entries in the book. It 
is not certain, however, that they worked on it simultaneously. On 
the other hand, there is definite evidence that certain manuscript addi- 
tions replace others. 

The problem of distinguishing the work of the various scribes is not 
altogether simple. With two exceptions the entries are in italic script, 
and in almost all cases the letters are formed in the simplest and most 
conventional fashion. While a few of the entries have been made in an 
angular hand, the great majority belong to scribal hands, usually firm 
and smooth. Some of these entries that give different general effects in 
complete words or entries have certain similarities in detail, so that it 
seems a question whether they were written by several scribes or by 
one scribe writing under different circumstances. In some cases the 
differences are partly due to the size and shape of the space into which 
the entries have been crowded on the margin or between lines. On 
the other hand, tests for individual features of the letters also seem to 
me inconclusive. Thus g remains much the same throughout, and, in 
what are apparently several different hands, a Greek e is used for both 
miniscules and majuscules in which the upper part is rounded and the 
lower part, coming down in a more or less straight line, often below 
the other letters, hooks to the right. Nor does the appearance of the 
ink help greatly, for nearly all the entries are in much the same shade 
of light brown. On the rather dark paper the greatest difference in 
color seems to me to exist occasionally between words apparently 
written at the same time. 

The field is one in which I have had little experience, and I shall not 
attempt to deal with the intricate problems involved. In regard to 
hands, I judge that while a number of scribes may have made a few 
entries each, the prompt book is in the main the work of a few hands. 
The largest and most definite group seems to me to have been made by 
a scribe whose letters are clear and simple, and very modern except 
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that he uses old forms of s. To him I attribute all cases of “Clear,” 
the longer SDs in which the characters who enter are specified (C 1 r, 
F3v, G2r, G3v), the two entries naming actors, the four added lines of 
verse (though one is in a different script), and a few SHs and proper- 
ties. A similar hand is that of the scribe who wrote the various entries 
of “fflorish,” with their bit of ornamental detail, and perhaps the two 
entries of thunder on C 1 r. I do not feel sure, however, that the two 
are not the same scribe writing at different periods. Another scribe, 
whose work seems not to recur, corrected the SHs of the Clown and 
Ruffians. The cases of “Exeunt” offer an example of a small group 
that is distinct. Again, ‘“‘SSunne” and “Vine” were entered by one 
scribe. Two hands with only a few entries between them stand out 
because they are more angular than the others. One wrote ‘Ent: 
Smith” and the other “‘frd thy sin” and “build” on the last page, with 
perhaps also “a burning sword” earlier. The plates illustrate the 
differences in hands and include most of the examples cited above. 
It has not been possible to reproduce every entry in which some scribal 
peculiarity is found. 

Evidence for the presence of layers in these manuscript entries is not 
altogether a question of handwriting. The changes on the last page to 
make the play appropriate for the reign of akinginstead of a queen would 
naturally have been made when the quarto was first used as a prompt 
book after Elizabeth’s death. This was perhaps sometime between 
1603 and 1606 since we must suppose that the deleted SH in a passage 
marked for omission was scored through before the passage was cut out 
as a result of the Act of Abuses. It was after that act became operative 
that a second series of changes was made, omitting and altering the 
passages which contain the name of God. Conceivably Reason’s name 
might have been inserted at an early period, but we do not hear of him 
otherwise until 1610 and he might be said to have “‘flourished”’ later. 
Again, I have given some reason for believing that the entries of 
“Clear” probably came around 1625. If so, we have a period of twenty 
years or more for the evolution of the prompt book. 

A second consideration rests entirely on internal evidence. The 
several ‘‘Exit’s’’ and ‘‘Exeunt’s’’ inserted where printed SDs for exits 
are lacking at the end of scenes seem to be all by one scribe, and to 
represent one system. Obviously the ‘‘Clear’s’” now to be found in 
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addition represent another system and were inserted later. In the 
margins opposite the deleted passage for the raising of an arbor, 
“thunder” and “Lightning” are written in different hands, and “Arbor 
rises’ may be in a third, though I think that directions for the arbor 
and for thunder may be by the chief scribe. These entries must have 
been made while the passage was in use, whether at one time or sepa- 
rately. I have already advanced the theory that the rather large and 
bold “Ent: on F 3 v (Pl. VI) may first have stood alone, with addi- 
tional details crowded in later. While the three examples of ‘“‘Serpent”’ 
seem to have been written by the same hand and were probably added 
within a short time as more warning was found to be necessary, it is 
likely that in some cases the deletion of a manuscript SD, ‘‘musicke’’ on 
F 4r for instance, means a change of practice as experience dictated. 
A further point to be emphasized is the extreme economy of those 
who prepared the prompt book. In spite of the fact that the copy 
seems to have been altered by several people over a considerable 
period, the changes are very few and as brief as possible. Clearly, the 
printed text was the chief authority even for SDs. Where the actors 
had their properties with them on the stage or could take care of the 
action without complication, manuscript directions are omitted. Thus 
wine, oil, and herbs are rushed in to revive Remilia, and drink is 
furnished to the Clown three times in one scene without any manu- 
script addition. No attention beyond that in the quarto is paid to the 
disposal of Remilia’s dead body, or Paphlagonia’s, or the First 
tuffian’s. It is more difficult to understand the lack of manuscript 
directions for what must have been the complicated business of getting 
Oseas on and off the stage. At the end of the first scene the Angel 
brings him in and “sets” (according to Q; and Q, “lets”) him “downe 
ouer the Stage in a Throne.”” The several appearances and disappear- 
ances of the Angel, which were perhaps accomplished by machinery, 
are marked by a manuscript entry in only one instance, the “Ent: 
Angell” on F 2 v. No provision is made either in manuscript or in 
print for the entrance and exit of the Evil Angel, a printed “The euil 
angel tempteth him,” ete. (H 2 v), being the only notice taken of him 
in SDs. 
Perhaps some principle of disturbing the printed form as little as 
possible is responsible also for the state of the SHs and of the text 
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proper. Although SHs that were wrong or were confusing to a 
prompter were corrected, there was apparently no concern whatever 
about consistency. Throughout the first half of the play the characters 
outside the courtly group bear generic names, but many of them attain 
individual names later. Though in the beginning the SHs for the 
Smith’s man are corrected in manuscript to read “Clown,” in the later 
scenes the form is usually Adam. One character is Young Gentleman 
or Thrasibulus, another Poor Man or Alcon interchangeably. Even 
after “‘Soothsayers’”’ has been corrected to ‘“Magi” in a SD, there re- 
main in SHs “Soothsayer” on E 3 r and “Sages” on F 4 v. One of the 
kings is Cicilia early in the play and Cilicia later, with a variety of 
abbreviations in the SHs. 

Except for the changes described earlier, which attempt to correct 
the text only by supplying a missing line, the text of the play has not 
been altered. Yet it is exceptionally corrupt. The prompt book com- 
pletely ignores all errors and misprints, including meaningless words 
and phrases and even one meaningless line resulting from the printer’s 
having set parts of two lines as one in addition to printing both lines 
(85-86) correctly. The actor’s rolls may have been better, but clearly 
the prompter in the company or companies using this book was not 
expected to concern himself with details of the text. 

On the whole, then, the prompt book of A Looking Glass does not 
show the type of revision which students of Elizabethan texts have at 
times assumed to lie back of late editions, though in many respects it 
resembles the extant manuscript prompt books. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that all functionaries with a part in preparing prompt books 
could have been so careless of the play itself as the various people who 
made entries in this copy of A Looking Glass. Yet the apparent fact 
that the book was in use for many years and that a number of people 
contributed to the preparation of it suggests that a disregard for errors 
and inconsistencies in the text was not unusual. It is a question how 
far this attitude may have extended and what part it may have played 
in the corruption of some Elizabethan texts that are pretty certainly 
the result of a reconstruction by actors through their memory of 
the lines. 
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THE SUPPRESSED POEMS OF BURNS 


DEQUATE and accurate information regarding such of Burns’s 
poems as editorial caution has excluded from his collected 
works is almost unobtainable. The Court of Equity, the most 

important of these poems, has twice been carefully edited from the 
three manuscripts in the British Museum,' but for knowledge of 
Burns’s other work in the field of broad humor the student is still 
forced to depend on some form of that clandestine publication usually 
referred to as The Merry Muses. As a first step in making clear the 
unreliability of this work it is necessary to rehearse its history. 
Burns’s letters contain numerous references to his manuscript col- 
lection of bawdy folk songs which from time to time he lent, with 
strict injunctions as to secrecy, to various of his friends. “‘A very 
few’’ of these songs, he told John M’Murdo in December, 1793,? were 
his own. After Burns’s death this collection is supposed to have been 
obtained from his widow and to have formed the basis of the first 
edition of The Merry Muses. The edition bears neither place nor date 
of publication, but is believed to have been printed in Dumfries 
about 1800. It is so excessively rare that only one complete copy is 
known to exist. The next edition, published in 1827 and several times 
reprinted, is much oftener met with. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that it represents Burns’s original anthology. It omits one or 
two genuine pieces of his work which were included in the earlier 
volume, and adds considerable filth of English and Irish origin which 
it is unlikely that Burns would have collected. The texts of the Scots 
verses are garbled and debased. Its only contributions to genuine 
Burns lore consist in one song, ‘“The boniest lass that ye meet neist,’”’ 
in a brief and mangled text of The Court of Equity,* and in two of the 
poet’s letters, one to James Johnson and the other to Robert Ainslie. 
Both these last have long since been added to the regular editions of 
the correspondence, though the one to Ainslie is usually expurgated.* 


1By Hans Hecht in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 
CXXX (1913), 67 ff., and by Catherine Carswell in an appendix to her recent Life of 
Robert Burns (London, 1930; New York, 1931). 


3 I continue to use the traditional title of this poem, though it is probably not Burns's 
choice. The only accessible MS which bears a title is headed Libel Summons. 


4 Letters, I, 199, 222. 
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William Ernest Henley’s study of Burns laid great stress on the 
importance of The Merry Muses to a full understanding of the poet’s 
temperament. This open discussion of the book, together with the 
fact that the only edition in any way accessible to ordinary readers 
was the utterly unreliable version of 1827, finally impelled the 
Burns Federation in 1911 to reproduce the edition of 1800.' David 
M’Naught, then editor of the Burns Chronicle, edited the work over 
the signature ‘‘Vindex.’’ Unfortunately M’Naught was not only con- 
stitutionally inaccurate in matters of fact, but further vitiated his 
work by his desire to minimize Burns’s contribution to the collection. 
Save in the case of The Court of Equity, which he added in an appendix, 
M’Naught made no effort to seek manuscript sources for his text, and 
he almost destroyed the value of his collation of the holographs of this 
poem by his dependence upon a very doubtful version which had been 
compiled by Scott Douglas. The shortcomings of M’Naught’s work 
have, however, been thoroughly dealt with by Professor Hecht.? But 
three questions regarding the whole matter must occur to every stu- 
dent of Burns: How much of this fescennine verse is really Burns’s? 
To what extent are the printed texts reliable? Does The Merry Muses 
contain all his work of this nature which has been preserved? 

To the first of these questions M’Naught’s commentary, supple- 
mented by Hecht’s criticism and by the information scattered 
through the notes of such editors as Scott Douglas, Henley and 
Henderson, and G. A. Aitken, furnishes a fairly complete answer. 
Accordingly, this matter will not be touched upon in the present 
paper except for the purpose of supplementing or correcting state- 
ments already in print. The other two questions will be answered as 
fully as the manuscript sources at present available will permit. For 
all purposes of textual reference the 1800 edition of The Merry Muses, 
as reprinted by M’Naught with the indorsement of the Burns Federa- 
tion, will be taken as standard. Though it is highly doubtful that this 
edition was really printed direct from Burns’s manuscript collection, 
it is at any rate much nearer that source than any subsequent text. 


1 The Merry Muses of Caledonia; (original edition) a Collection of Favourite Scots Songs 
ancient and modern; selected for use of the Crochallan Fencibles. .... / A Vindication of 
Robert Burns in connection with the above publication and the spurious editions which 
succeeded it. Printed and published under the auspices of the Burns Federation. For 
Subscribers only. Not for sale. 1911. 

2 Archiv, CX XIX, 363 ff.; CX XX, 57 ff. 
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M’Naught’s edition contains, besides The Court of Equity, thirteen 
poems which are undoubtedly Burns’s, ten which are doubtful, or 
only partly his, and fifty-eight which are certainly not his. Of the 
The ranting 


” 6Or 


genuine poems six—‘‘Yestreen I had a pint o’ wine, 
dog the daddy o’t,”’ “‘Altho’ my back be at the wa’,” “‘Wha is that at 
my bower door?” and two songs from The Jolly Beggars—are now, 
with the exception of the second stanza of “‘Altho’ my back be at the 
wa’,”’ included in all standard editions. Of the doubtful poems two— 
The Cooper o’ Cuddy and The Reel o’ Stumpie—are in the Henley and 
Henderson Centenary edition,' and two others—‘‘Ye hae lien wrang, 
lassie” and ‘““My Auntie Jean’’—were included by G. A. Aitken in the 
Aldine edition of 1893.? 

Of the seven uncollected poems wholly by Burns, the earliest is 
The Fornicator, which relates to the amour with Betty Paton for 
which Burns did penance in 1785. The text in The Merry Muses com- 
prises four stanzas of eight lines each. In a much-expurgated form 
these were reprinted by Aitken* from Douglas’ Kilmarnock edition. 
But among the Burns manuscripts owned by Sir Alfred Law, of 
Honresfeld, is a copy of The Fornicator which not only varies consider- 
ably from the printed text but also contains two additional stanzas. 
Inasmuch as Burns doubtless made more than one copy of the poem 
for the edification of his Mauchline cronies, it would be unwise wholly 
to condemn the variants in the Muses version; the incompleteness of 
that text, however, is reason for doubting that the edition of 1800 was 
really printed directly from Burns’s holograph. 

The next poem in point of date is The Patriarch (“As honest Jacob 
on a night’), which Burns sent to William Chalmers and John 
M’Adam of Ayr on November 20, 1786.4 The manuscript of this copy 
still existed in Scott Douglas’ day, but its present location is unknown 

1 LIT, 157 and 166. 

21, 20; III, 75. The Centenary editors were probably right in rejecting these songs. 
“Ye hae lien wrang”’ is almost certainly traditional, and though the attribution of ‘‘My 
Auntie Jean”’ to Burns dates back at least as far as Scott Douglas’ Kilmarnock edition of 
1872, it appears to rest on no grounds more substantial than that the song mentions the 
purchase of feathers from the fowlers returning from Ailsa Craig, and that the same famous 
trade is mentioned by Burns in a letter he wrote, May 4, 1788, to his uncle, Samuel Brown, 
of Kirkoswald. However, Mrs. Brown's name was not Jean, but Margaret, and the con- 
duct of the heroine of the song is not such as Burns would be likely to impute to his own 
aunt. 

21, 59. 


‘See the Scott Douglas edition of the Works (Edinburgh, 1877), IV, 163. 
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and it is therefore impossible to state whether or not the printed 
version is accurate. The same is true of the version of “For a’ that” 
which begins ‘“The boniest lass that ye meet neist.”” This latter song, 
not in the original edition of 1800, was added by M’Naught from the 
edition of 1827. 

The highly indecorous parody on the conventional spring poetry 
of the eighteenth century, which begins “When maukin bucks,” was 
described by Burns, when he sent a copy to George Thomson in Janu- 
ary, 1795, as having been written ‘some years ago, when I was young, 
and by no means the saint I am now.” In that letter Burns entitled 
it Ode to Spring; in The Merry Muses it is called The Summer Morn. 
An expurgated version of the second stanza, which begins “Yon 
wandering rill,’ is included in the Scott Douglas, Aitken, and Cham- 
bers-Wallace editions, but inasmuch as the complete poem as sent to 
Thomson appears in my edition of the poet’s correspondence,' it is 
needless here to point out in detail the errors or variants in the Muses 
text. 

So likewise the “tippling ballad on the Prince of Brunswick’s 
breaking up his camp,” which begins ‘‘When Princes and Prelates/ 
And het-headed zealots,” appears in its proper place in Burns’s letter 
to Thomson of July, 1794.2 This text differs rather markedly from 
the one in the Muses, and the latter contains two stanzas—beginning 
“When the brave Duke of York/The Rhine first did pass” and ‘“The 
black-headed eagle,/As keen as a beagle’—which were not sent to 
Thomson. These stanzas we may assume to be authentic, but they 
appear to be rejected drafts. The Duke of York stanza, indeed, not 
only fails to rhyme the first couplet, but is, in four of its six lines, 
almost a verbatim copy of a previous stanza about the Prince of 
Brunswick; since both Austria and Prussia are dealt with in other 
stanzas, the one about “the black-headed eagle’ is redundant. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, the version sent to Thomson was meant by Burns 
to be final. If the Muses text was printed from a holograph, the editor 
must have got hold of an early draft—which is another reason for 
doubting that the edition of 1800 was printed directly from Burns’s 
“collection.”” He would scarcely have copied one of his own pieces into 
the manuscript until he was satisfied that he had completed his re- 
visions. 

Tbid., p. 250. 





1 Letters, 11, 283. 
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The remaining two authentic poems are Act Sederunt of the Session 
(“In Edinburgh town they’ve made a law’’) and Bonie Mary (“Come 
cowe me, minnie, come cowe me’’). Burns included them both in a 
letter, written “‘in all the sincerity of a brace of honest port,’ to 
Robert Cleghorn on October 25, 1793.1 The Muses text of the first 
is substantially correct, save that the manuscript has ‘“Edinburgh” 
where the printed text reads ‘“Embro’.” In Bonie Mary the manu- 
script has “‘As eith? ’twas approachin’”’ instead of “In troth ’twas ap- 
proachin’ ”’ in line 3 of stanza 1, “Clinker” instead of “blinker” in 
line 3 of stanza 3, and “win too [sic]’”’ instead of “‘win in for’ in the 
fourth line of the chorus. And in the manuscript lines 1 and 2 of the 
last stanza are identical, and read, “And O, what a jewel was Mary!” 

Of the doubtful poems, no manuscripts are available of The Trogger 
(“As I cam down by Annan side’’), Godly Girzie (“The night it was a 
haly night’’),? The Jolly Gauger, and ‘‘Wha’ll mowe me now.” Three 
out of the four doubtful poems, previously mentioned as being in- 
cluded in the Aldine and Centenary editions, are likewise unavailable 
in manuscript. Lacking the clues as to authorship which manuscripts 
might give, it is useless to add to the speculations concerning these 
pieces. If they were not original with Burns, most of them were prob- 
ably touched up by him. “‘Wha’ll mowe me now,” for instance, 
sounds in its opening stanzas like a traditional folk song, but one is 
bound to agree with Professor Hecht and other critics in holding that 
Burns never wrote a more characteristic stanza than the closing one: 

But devil tak the lousy loon 
Denies the bairn he got; 

Or leaves the merry lass he lo’ed 
To wear a ragged coat. 

An American collection contains a manuscript of The Reel o’ 
Stumpie (‘“‘Wap and rowe’’) which textually is almost identical with 
the version in the Centenary edition, save that the last line reads ‘“‘And 
try’d the rantie-tantie O” instead of ‘‘And danced the Reel o’ Stumpie 

1 Letters, II, 212. 

? A Scots word which Burns used nowhere else, so far as I know. It means ‘‘easy"’ 
(A.S.: eape). 

7A holograph of Godly Girzie is described in the Burns Chronicle, II (1894), 142. It 
bears the caption, ‘‘A new song—from an old story;’’ the quoted stanza varies in a couple 
of readings from the Muses text. In his note to the song, M’Naught is silent about this 


MS, which appears to confirm Burns's authorship. M'Naught says merely that the verses 
are “anonymous, but quite in Burns's style.” 
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O.” It is, however, written not as two stanzas but as a chorus and 
one stanza and is headed thus: “Chorus—(Nore, the song begins 
with the Chorus).” In their note to the song the Centenary editors 
state that The Merry Muses text “is three stanzas long,” but in 
M’Naught’s edition the text is identical with the Centenary version, 
and the song does not appear at all in the edition of 1827. Without 
recourse to the original copy of the edition of 1800 it is impossible to 
decide whether M’Naught suppressed two stanzas or Henley and 
Henderson erred in their note. M’Naught is probably right in describ- 
ing the song as ‘“‘an old fragment,” though Burns may have revamped 
it slightly. 

Another song in The Merry Muses is called The Case of Conscience. 
It begins ‘‘I’ll tell you a tale of a wife,” and in the printed text consists 
of seven quatrains. In this form there is little doubt that M’Naught 
rightly describes it as “an old song.”” But on December 20, 1790, 
Burns sent a copy of the song, along with a renewed invitation to come 
and see “the rest of my collection,” to his friend Robert Maxwell, 
provost of Lochmaben.! In this version the song has eleven stanzas, 
and at least two of the additions, which further develop the satire on 
Calvinistie theology and give us still another reason for doubting that 
the edition of 1800 came from a holograph source, are almost certainly 
of Burns’s writing: 

What signifies Morals & Works, 
Our works are no wordy a runt! 
It’s faith that is sound, orthodox, 
That covers the fauts [ |. 
Were ye o’ the reprobate race 
Created to sin & be brunt, 
O then it would alter the case 
If ye should gae wrang [ |. 

And, finally, there is the song which begins ‘“Come rede me, dame, 
come tell me, dame.’’ M’Naught describes it as ‘anonymous, but 
evidently old; perhaps brushed up a little,’’ and Hecht silently acqui- 
esces in this judgment. It is difficult to agree. The lines, like those of 
Godly Girzie, have such condensation and such sustained vigor and 
rhythm as to be quite unlike the typical folk song. Burns may have 
used a traditional ditty as his starting-point, but in their present form 


1 Letters, 1, 377. 
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the rowdy verses appear to be mainly his own. One of the chief 
American Burns collections contains a manuscript of the song. Except 
for differences in the spelling of some of the Scots words the manu- 
script text is identical with the one in The Merry Muses, and bears 


“er 


the same title, followed by the words ‘‘To its ain tune.”’ There is no 
indication of date, but the handwriting shows it to have been written 
subsequent to 1787. A fragmentary letter! in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery contains, heavily scored through, three lines of the 
first stanza. This letter, which is conjectured to have been addressed 
to Alexander Dalziel, factor to the Earl of Glencairn, but which may 
have been sent to Robert Ainslie, is dated ‘‘Ellisland, Friday night.”’ 
It therefore sets the date of composition between June, 1788, and 
October, 1791—limits which accord perfectly with the handwriting of 
the complete manuscript. 

But The Merry Muses does not contain all of Burns’s fescennine 
verse which has survived. Henley and Henderson, for instance, con- 
cealed among their notes? the ballad of Grizzel Grimme, which had 
never before been printed. Wallace* published part of an epistle which 
accompanied a gift of new-laid eggs which the poet sent to Alexander 
Findlater, supervisor of excise in Dumfries. Wallace printed the four 
opening lines and the last two stanzas. The original, now in the Rose- 
bery collection, is five stanzas in length, but the barnyard humor of 
lines 5-18 evidently ‘‘o’ercrowed’”’ Wallace’s spirit. It is, however, 
mild in comparison with many lines and stanzas which have long been 
included in the regular editions. Again, in a letter to Robert Cleg- 
horn,‘ probably written in January, 1792, Burns says: “I make you a 
present of the following new Edition of an old Cloaciniad song, a 
species of composition which I have heard you admire, and a kind of 
song which I know you wanted much.—It is sung to an old tune, 
something like Tak your auld cloak about you.”’ The song begins 

There was twa wives, and twa witty wives, 
As e’er play’d houghmagandie, 
1 [bid., p. 295. 
Il, 459 ff. 

3’ Chambers-Wallace, III, 261-62. Incidentally, there seems no reason for assuming, as 
Wallace does, that this epistle and the prose note on the same subject (Letters, II, 13) 
accompanied the same gift of eggs, even though both are dated ‘‘Ellisland, Saturday 
morning.’’ Jean’s hens may have been fruitful for more than one week. 

4 Letters, IT, 103. 
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and has never been published in full, even the two lines which Scott 
Douglas included in his text of the letter being completely garbled. 
The song is exceedingly coarse, and almost wholly lacks the wit which 
goes far to redeem most of Burns’s compositions of this sort. 

Still another poem, five stanzas in length, is preserved in an Ameri- 
can collection. It is either a preliminary draft of ‘‘When Princes and 
Prelates’”’ or another version of the same general theme, for the meter 
and the refrain are identical, but it differs in omitting all specific 
references to the political and military events of 1792 and 1793. It 
begins 

While Prose-work & rhymes 
Are hunted for crimes, 
And things are—the devil knows how; 
Aware 0’ my rhymes, 
In these kittle times, 
The subject I chuse is a 

In a letter which he wrote March 8, 1795, to Patrick Miller, Jr.,' 
member of Parliament and son of the landlord of Ellisland, Burns 
quotes eight lines of bawdy verse which he describes as “an old 
Scotish stanza.’’ These lines form the second stanza of The Reels o’ 
Bogie as printed in the 1827 edition of the Muses, but if that text rep- 
resents truly the original song, Burns has considerably revised it. 

We have every reason to suppose that still other suppressed poems 
exist in manuscript. It would be highly desirable if all Burns’s au- 
thentic work of this class could be collected, with accurate texts from 
the original holographs, and published in a limited edition. The con- 
spiracy of silence on the subject in which most of his editors have en- 
gaged has had no result except to encourage the spread, by oral trans- 
mission, by manuscript, and by such garbled and worthless texts as 
the later editions of The Merry Muses, of quantities of filth which 
Burns never wrote. However much we may regret what Burns him- 
self called his “violent propensity to bawdry,” we cannot deny its 
existence, and the only sensible course would be frankly to put stu- 
dents in possession of all the ascertainable facts. 
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FANNY DE BEAUHARNAIS 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE COMTESSE DE BEAUHARNAIS, née Marie-Anne- 
Francoise Mouchard, who wrote under the name of Fanny de 
Beauharnais, had what was probably the most important salon 
in Paris on the eve of the Revolution. She is remembered today main- 
ly as the object of one of the most malicious and witty of Lebrun’s 
epigrams: 
Chloé, belle et poéte, a deux petits travers, 
Elle fait son visage et ne fait pas ses vers. 


But we have perhaps been unjust in accepting this sole comment. 
Her circle had been at first under the leadership of the poet Dorat, 
and until his death in 1780 was the meeting place of the light and fickle 
poets of his school. In the last decade before the Revolution the lead- 
ers who gave the tone to the group were sentimentalists and reformers, 
such men as Cubiéres, Rétif de la Bretonne, and Sébastien Mercier, 
“the triumvirate of bad taste.”’ During this period, largely because 
of the decadence of the more noted salons, hers was one of the most 
frequented and best known. After the Revolution she continued to 
receive her friends, but the salon seemed out of date, for its members 
were mostly of the older generation who could not change with the 
changing styles of letters. Her own writings are interesting as exam- 
ples, on the one hand, of the sentimental pre-romantic movement, 
and, on the other, of the gallant light poetry of the school of Dorat. 
The one modern study of any length that has been published,! Des- 
noiresterres’ Le Chevalier Dorat et les poétes légers au XVIII* siécle, 
is very incomplete and occasionally inaccurate. 


For a long time the exact date of her birth and the identity of her 
mother have been in question, and numerous writers have made con- 


1 For an integral study of her life and works, including a large number of unpublished 
letters, see a dissertation by the author of this article: Fanny de Beauharnais (Harvard 
University, Widener Library). 


[MoperN PutLotoey, August, 1932] 
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tradictory suppositions regarding her descent,' but the fortunate dis- 
covery of a copy of her baptismal record at last enables us to settle 
this question. She was born on Friday, October 4, 1737, and baptized 
the following Sunday at the church of Saint-Eustache in Paris,’ the 
daughter of Frangois-Abraham-Marie Mouchard and his wife Anne- 
Louise Lazure. We cannot be entirely sure just when her father had 
come to Paris from his native La Rochelle. His family had for some 
time been prominent in the commerce of that town, and one member 
of it had been one of the king’s secretaries before him.* His father, 
Francois Mouchard, was deputy for the city to the Conseil Royal de 
Commerce in 1718,‘ and was probably a wealthy man. The Protes- 
tant tradition of the family seems to have been entirely forgotten by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Francois-Abraham came to 
Paris to make his way as a financier in the second quarter of the cen- 
tury and by 1741 he was receveur-général des finances de Champagne.* 
In 1750 he became one of the many conseilleurs-secrétaires du roy, 


1 See, e.g., the Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieuzr, LV, 275, 364, 416, 533, 693, 
805, 913; the Revue de la Saintonge et de l’' Aunis, 1890, pp. 61 ff.; Kemmerer, Histoire de 
U'Ile de Ré (2d ed.; La Rochelle, 1888), pp. 81 ff.; Haag (Bordier), ‘‘Cottoneau,"’ La France 
protestante; and Rainguet, Biographie saintongeaise (Saintes, 1851), p. 71. A genealogy 
of the Mouchard family in manuscript (Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 335, fols. 135-36) gives 
apparently the correct version except for the date of Marie-Anne-Francoise’s birth: 
Etienne Rousseau (écuyer, sieur de La Cour de Jazeneuil) married Suzanne Cottonneau 
(or Cothoneau) on December 7, 1695 (see Kemmerer, op. cit., for this date). Their 
daughter, Louise-Suzanne, married N. Lazure, and had a daughter, Anne-Louise, who 
married Francois-Abraham-Marie Mouchard. The authoress in question was the daughter 
of this couple. Part of the confusion has arisen from a failure to discriminate between two 
branches of the Mouchard family, those who were seigneurs de Croix-Chapeau, a village 
near La Rochelle, with whom we are concerned, and those who were seigneurs de Chaban, 
commonly called Mouchard de Chaban. The sister of our Francoise, Anne-Louise, married 
her cousin, Francois-Phillipe-Amédée Mouchard de Chaban, and their son, Louis-Francois- 
René, became comte de l’ Empire in 1812 (Révérend, Armorial du I** Empire (Paris, 1894], 
IV, 191). 

2 Archives Départementales de la Seine (Reconstitution des Actes de l'Etat Civil, No. 
382511): ‘Extrait du registre des Baptémes faits en l’Eglise Paroissiale de Saint-Eustache 
a Paris, L’An Mil sept cent Trente Sept le Dimanche six octobre fut baptisée Marie Anne 
Francoise, née le vendredi Dernier, fille de Francoise Abraham Marie Mouchard, Ecuyer, 
et de dame Anne Louise Lazure son épouse, Dem’t Rue St Marc. Le Parain Jean Baptiste 
Lazure, Chef Du Gobelet Du Roy, Représenté Par Antoine Pontenier, Valet de Chambre, 
La Maraine Dame Marie Mouchard Epouse de Jean Baptiste Duché Ecuyer, Chevalier 
D’honneur au bureau des finances de la Rochelle, Représenté par Anne Marie Judith Le- 
grand, femme D’Antoine Bernard de Montigny Valet de Chambre, les quels ont signé. 

“Collationné a |’original, et délivré par moi, Prétre, Docteur en Théologie de la Faculté 
de Paris, et Vicaire de la susdite Eglise, A Paris, ce 21 Janvier, 1769. Devillerouge.”’ 

3 Inventaire des Archives Départementales de la Charente Inférieure, E. Suppl., p. 223. 
In 1692 Isaac Mouchard is so qualified. 

‘ Ibid., p. 49. He married Marrie Bonneau between 1708 and 1711 (ibid., p. 471) and 
Francois-Abraham was his sole heir. 

5 Almanach Royal (1741). 
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FANNY DE BEAUHARNAIS 


maison, couronne de France, et de ses finances.' After several changes 
of residence* he settled down in 1757 in the Rue Montmartre opposite 
d ' the church of Saint-Joseph where he lived until his death in 1782.3 
It was here that his daughter, separated from her husband after bear- 
ing him four children, began to receive her literary friends, and here 
d that her salon achieved its first brilliance as a meeting place for the 
' poets of the school of Dorat. 


e 

- After the marriage of her two daughters and the death of her father, 

» Mme de Beauharnais received her guests at the Couvent de la Visita- 
’ e . . . . 

le tion in the Rue du Bac to which she retired,* but she left this refuge 

- after the death of her husband on December 25, 1784.5 There had 

yy been no love lost between them for many years, yet they had both 

“ been present at the christening of Hortense de Beauharnais, later 

- queen of Holland,® and after his death she was granted a widow’s pen- 

15 sion by the crown.’ She soon established herself in the aristocratic 

y Rue de Tournon, where she lived until after the Revolution. It was 
’ . . . . . 

"a here in her blue-and-silver salon that she received the extraordinarily 
de varied crowd who were her friends, literally dirty men of letters like 

, 

nce aes ° e e + 

a“ Rétif de la Bretonne beside wealthy Polish princes and French dukes, 

“a wild revolutionaries like the Baron Cloots beside conservatives and 
1: 

aul reactionaries. Cubiéres, writing at a time when it was important to 

oa establish one’s revolutionary standing, said that her salon might well 

ter be ealled the “egg of the National Assembly,’’® but we must discount 

wo m m a TL: 

ge this as, indeed, we must everything he wrote. While she was undoubt- 

_ edly moved by her many reformer friends, she was not converted to 

ied . ’ 

pis- 1 Thid. (1751). 

4), ; 2 After moving from the Rue Saint-Marc he lived on the Rue Neuve du Luxembourg 

in 1755 (ibid.). 

No. 3 Ibid. (1757). 

ve ‘ Jal, ‘‘Hortense,"’ Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d'histoire. 

yer, 5 His death probably occurred on the night of December 25-26; see Douarche, Les 

iste Tribunauz civils de Paris pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1907), p. ccevii; Révérend ‘‘Beau- 

are, harnais,"’ Titres, annoblissements et pairies de la Restauration (Paris, 1901); and a notice in 

lier the Journal de Paris, December 27, 1784. His wife remained in the convent at least until 
Le- February 22, 1785, a letter from her being so dated (Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fols. 

mé. 43-44). 

ulté 6 See Jal, loc. cit. 

ze.” ‘She petitioned for this pension. See a letter of February 22, 1785 (Bibl. de La 

223. Rochelle, MS 614. fols. 43-44). Her petition was presented by the Comtesse de la Tour 

d'Auvergne and recommended by the Maréchal de Soubise and the Prince de Monaco. 

sal It was granted by the crown (12,000 livres) on March 25, 1785 (Bib. Nat. MS n.a. fr. 

a 


9279, fol. 73). 





8 Les Etats-généraux du Parnasse, etc. (Paris, 1791), p. 14. 
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the new régime until February, 1793, when she could scarcely help 
herself. 

It is not at all certain, however, that she suffered imprisonment 
during the Revolution, in spite of the fact that all previous biographers 
have said so. The history of her movements during this period still 
remains to be filled out in certain parts, but it would seem to be some- 
what as follows. She left Paris with Cubiéres on October 26, 1789,? for 
a trip to Italy, probably not at all for political reasons but hoping to 
have a triuaphal tour of the peninsula such as her friend, Mme du 
Boccage, had enjoyed years before. But the times were not propi- 
tious. They went by way of Chambéry and Florence, and arrived in 
Rome on Christmas Eve, where they stayed some four months with a 
certain social and literary success, which was marred by differences of 
political opinion. Cubiéres was suspect to the authorities because of 
his revolutionary utterances, and even Mme de Beauharnais, who had 
so many friends among the early and more conservative as well as 
among the radical reformers, was not regarded with a cordial eye by 
the Italian officials. They were refused permission to go to Naples, 
and left to return to France in May via Turin and Chambéry, where 
they were on the twenty-ninth.* A few days afterward they were in 
Lyon, where Mme de Beauharnais had a great many friends. She re- 
mained there during the summer, apparently entertaining her fellow- 
members of the Academy as well as an old friend, the famous gour- 
mand, Grimod de la Reyniére, who lived in Béziers at this time.‘ 
Here her poem to Frederick the Great on the death of Voltaire was 
translated into Italian by her friend, Malinszewski, a Polish nobleman 
who had perhaps accompanied her to Italy. It was published to- 
gether with her novel, L’Abailard supposé, translated by an Italian 
lawyer of Lyon named Rastelli.2 On August 24 she was present at a 


1 See a letter from Cloots congratulating her on her conversion, dated ‘‘Cosmopole, 
12 février de l'an IL"’ (Archives Nationales, F? 4649). 

2? Cubiéres, Dorat-Cubiéres a4 Jean Acton, etc. (Paris, An I =1792), gives many of these 
details. 

3 Cubié@res, Lettre sur l'état actuel de la Savoie (2d ed.; Paris, An I), p. 5. 

4 Rétif de la Bretonne, Le Drame de la vie (Paris, 1793), V, 1279: letter from Grimod 
dated from Béziers, ‘‘27 auguste’’ 1790. 

5 L' Abelard supposto ossta il Sentimento alla prova, della signora contessa di Beauharnais, 
colla sua Epistola & Federico il Grande, Re di Prussia. Dall’avvocato Sincero Rastelli 
tradotti nell'Italiano idioma. In-12. Lyon: Amato della Rocca, 1791. This translation 
is mentioned in no bibliography, nor has it been found in any library, but a copy exists 
in the author's collection. 
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meeting of the Academy, where she read to this august assembly the 
poem to Frederick the Great which we have mentioned. Then, at- 
taching a little bunch of pansies to her portrait, which hung in the 
room, she read some verses “Sur la Pensée’”’ as she made a formal 
presentation of it to M. Bollioud, the dean of the Academy.! 

She was probably still in Lyon on October 4, her birthday, when 
verses were written and published in her honor,” but we now come to a 
period of about two years about which we cannot be certain. Des- 
noiresterres would have it that she returned to Italy before October, 
1790, and then retired to her estate in Poitou, where she lived in 
peace,’ but his evidence for the last statement is slight,‘ and he is 
probably misled about the first. 

Cubiéres was certainly back in Paris in October, 1790, and it is 
possible that Mme de Beauharnais went with him, for he wrote a 
letter at this time called “‘Les Journaux d’a présent” to advise a lady 
just returning to Paris which of the new journals she should read.® 
Eight or ten months after that—that is, in the spring and summer of 
1791—she apparently went back to Rome with Malinszewski, as 
nearly as one can judge from a letter of Grimod, who was, however, ¢ 
bit confused in some of his details.6 He would have us believe that 
Cubiéres and Mme de Beauharnais were no longer on friendly terms. 
It is possible that their differences of opinion regarding the political 
changes caused a certain coldness in their relations. Mme de Beau- 
harnais was a noblewoman, if only by marriage, and she did not drop 
her title until 1792,7 and was not converted to the new cause until 
1793 when Cloots wrote her congratulations. In the meantime 
Cubiéres was playing as important a part as he could in the revolu- 
tionary affairs in Paris. If we can believe his words at this time, he 
was a wild fanatic, although he later claimed that it was all a pose, 

1 Dumas, Histoire de l’ Académie de Lyon (Lyon, 1839), p. 139 


2In the Abelard supposto mentioned above. 3 Op. cit., pp. 423 ff. 

‘ He gives no evidence at all. The only possible bit that the author has found is the 
Preface to Cubiéres, La bonne Mére, which, published in 1810, says that the play was acted 
at Mme de Beauharnais’s chateau in Poitou ‘‘about twenty years ago.” Surely this is 
not definite enough to prove that she was there in 1790 or 1791 precisely, especially when 
we take into consideration Cubiéres's unreliability. 

Les Etats-généraux du Parnasse, etc., pp. 350 ff. 

6 Revue du Lyonnais, XII, 239: letter dated ‘6 Auguste 1793, Béziers.”’ 

’ The first letter signed ‘‘Citoyenne Fanny Beauharnais’’ that has come to our atten- 
tion is dated December 24, 1792 (Bibl. de La Rochelie, MS 614, fols. 58-59). 
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and held various minor municipal offices until 1794, when all former 
title-holders were prevented from having any part in the government. 
In 1792 Mme de Beauharnais was back in Paris, probably receiving 
her guests, but the times were so chaotic and her own feelings so mixed 
that her salon could hardly have been successful. Still a royalist, she 
had her friends among the radicals and had to entertain them perhaps 
for her own safety. Barruel-Beauvert has given us a description of a 
supper at her house which would seem to date from 1792, and which 
may have some foundation in truth.’ A royalist, he was horrified to 
find himself in the company of Marshal Luckner, the Abbé Lamou- 
rette, and Cloots, and soon started a quarrel. Mme de Beauharmais 
herself probably soon became suspect even to some of her radical 
friends. Her family was too divided to save her from suspicion; for 
although her nephew Alexandre was a prominent leader of the new 
forces, his brother Francois, her son-in-law, was a notorious royalist, 
who was involved in an attempt to rescue the King from prison and 
was obliged to emigrate. By August, 1792, she was keeping away from 
the center of the turmoil, more or less in hiding in Vincennes and try- 
ing to sell her jewels.? Paris had become too unpleasant, if not actual- 7 | 
ly too dangerous, for her. , 4 
Before the end of 1792 she returned to Lyon,’ where she stayed 
nearly a year, living at first at the Hétel Bourbon‘ and then at the 
“hétel ci-devant d’Artois.’’® Here she entertained her friends again, ( 
among them Fontanes, who had just married a native of the town, e 
t 
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Mile Catelin. Grimod was disappointed that he had not chosen the 
lovely widow, Mme de Beauharnais, and in an amusing letter gave 


his reasons.*° It was at this time that she made up her mind to accept ~ P 
, the new order and became a plain citoyenne.’? She was in correspond- re 
ence with Cubiéres,’ so that if there had been any break in their rela- al 
tions, they were now friends again. Fontanes, however, was a con- | 
servative, and we may suspect that Mme de Beauharnais enjoyed for 


sharing his opinions in spite of her nominal change. Those were hard 


1 Lettres (Paris, 1815), I, 108. 


2? See a manuscript letter to her banker (Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fols. 56—57). = 
3 See letter dated from Lyon on November 8, probably of 1792 (ibid., fols. 208-9). j de 

* See Grimod’s letter of May 31, 1793 (Revue du Lyonnais, X, 292). ‘ 
> See letter so dated (Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fols. 58-59). ; this 


6 Revue du Lyonnais, X, 289. 7 See Cloots’s letter mentioned above. 8 Ibid. 
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days. The siege of Lyon was at hand, and by August 14, 1793, both 
she and Fontanes were obliged to flee the city. Grimod furnishes us 
with the details.' They may have left together, as Desnoiresterres 
says,’ but there is no definite evidence of this. Fontanes wandered 
about, a fugitive, for two months. In November he was back in Paris, 
where he wrote a plea to the Senate to put a stop to the massacres, 
and he was again obliged to flee for his life.* It is more than doubtful 
that Mme de Beauharnais was with him during all of this time. But 
there seems to be no evidence at all of her movements between her 
departure from Lyon and 1795, when she was again in Paris.‘ 

All the biographers of Mme de Beauharnais have asserted that she 
was arrested and imprisoned in Sainte-Pélagie on November 3, 1793; 
but we are now able to state definitely that they have been misled. 
Their prime source was a statement in the Moniteur under the date of 
the thirteenth of Brumaire, An II, which reads, “Il est entré a Ste. 
Pélagie Marie-Francoise Beauharnais.’’> The person in question here, 
however, is not the Comtesse Fanny, whose name was Marie-Anne- 
Francoise, but her daughter, the wife of Francois de Beauharnais who 
had emigrated. Marie-Francoise was living at the time at Champigny- 
sur-Marne with a certain citoyenne Sarobert (or St. Robert or Robert, 
for all three forms appear in the documents referring to the case). 
The latter was suspect, for her brother was a royalist connected with 
Condé, and perhaps Francoise was likewise under suspicion. On the 
eighth of Brumaire, An II (October 29, 1793), the house where the 
two women were living was searched and both were arrested; then, on 
the order of the Comité de Sireté Générale, they were sent to Sainte- 
Pélagie. The Beauharnais family protested and petitioned for the 
release of Mme de Beauharnais; Joséphine wrote personally to Vadier 6 
and finally the thirteen-year-old daughter of the prisoner emulated 

1 Revue du Lyonnais, XII, 246: a letter dated August 26, in answer to one of the 
fourteenth. 

Op. cit., Dp. 426. 

3 ‘Notice ... par M. Roger”’ in Fontanes, @uvres (Paris, 1839), I, vii ff. 

* See letter recommending a certain Rigel (probably Henri-Jean, a musician), dated 
“Paris, 22 thermidor, 3 de l’ére républicaine’’ (August 9, 1795), in which she speaks of an 
illness and the length of time since she has seen the person to whom she is writing (Bib}. 
de La Rochelle, MS 614, fols. 61-62). 


5 Réimpression de l’'ancien Moniteur, XVIII, 325. A ridiculous note there identifies 
this person as Joséphine de Beauharnais, wife of Alexandre. 


°F. Masson, Joséphine de Beauharnais (Paris, 1898), p. 218. 
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her cousins Eugéne and Hortense in suing for her mother’s liberty. 
After nearly a year had passed, she was at last released (October 7, 
1794), “‘attendu qu’il n’y a pas méme existé de mandat d’arrét contre la 
susnommeée et qu’elle ne l’a été que par circonstance lors de l’arresta- 
tion de la citoyenne Robert.’’! In the entire record of this case there 
is not one mention of the mother, the Comtesse Fanny. Yet even the 
release from prison has been said to apply to her.* 

It is probable, however, that Mme de Beauharnais was herself in 
danger. Four lines from one of Cubiéres’s revolutionary poems which 
may apply to her would lead us to think so: 

Et toi que mon bonheur est de toujours aimer, 

Femme tendre et sensible, ai-je pu, sur ta téte, 

Voir sans terreur la foudre 4 tomber toujours préte? 

Toi, que méme aujourd’hui mes vers n’osent nommer.® 
It is possible even that she was imprisoned and rescued by Cubiéres. 
The pseudo-Comte de Courchamps, who later acted as a sort of secre- 
tary to her, says in his Souvenirs de la marquise de Créquy that she 
endured all of Cubiéres’s later fantastic actions because of his loyalty 
at this time, adding that he sold all his possessions for her sake and 
would never accept any restitution. Much later Cubiéres himself 
wrote: “‘Je lui ai sauvé la vie et méme la fortune. J’en serai peut-étre 
mal recompensé mais je ne me plains pas d’elle et quand je fais le bien 
e’est toujours pour le plaisir de le faire,’’® and this after she had sup- 
ported him for years. Perhaps he did sacrifice all his personal posses- 
sions, which could not have been great, for her sake, but the evidence 
is slight and not very dependable. 

The last years of the Revolution Mme de Beauharnais probably 
spent in Paris. She was financially ruined, her family was separated, 
and many of her friends had gone to the guillotine. Seclusion was un- 
doubtedly necessary for a time for her safety. Legend has it that she 
cared for Hortense and Eugéne de Beauharnais while their parents 
were in prison, but this is almost certainly pure legend. The relations 
between Fanny and Joséphine were never close. Fanny had been the 

1 The complete dossier of this case exists at the Archives Nationales, F’ 4591, plaquette 
4, fols. 41-70. The release is also in AF, II*, 262, fol. 843. 

2 See A. Marquiset, Les Bas-Bleus du I* Empire (Paris, 1913), p. 190. 

3 Le Calendrier républicain (3d ed., An VII), p. 133. ‘V, 324. 

‘ Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fol. 296: a letter written probably about 1813, just be- 
fore her death. 
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godmother of Hortense, and had done some little services for her 
mother,' yet they were never intimate and Masson is probably mis- 
taken in saying that they had been close friends in Fontainebleau in 
1786.2 In the later struggles between the Bonapartes and the Beau- 
harnais some of Fanny’s children and grandchildren were to be raised 
to a high position, but Fanny herself gained merely the reflected glory 
of belonging to the reigning house plus a pension. 

Although she escaped the tragic fate of many of her friends and 
relatives, Mme de Beauharnais was ruined by the Revolution. Her 
lands had depreciated in value and she had no money to keep them 
up, her pension was stopped, and her investments were worthless. 
For seven years she was in comparative poverty, but her spirit was 
not broken. She still received her friends, and most of her efforts 
even during this time went to help others with what patronage she 
had. Just as in her youth she had intrigued endlessly to get Dorat 
elected to the Academy and to make his plays succeed, just as she 
had tried to help him raise money and had relieved the abject poverty 
of his last days, so now she did all she could for Cubiéres, Rétif, and 
many others.’ 

Her letters shed a certain amount of new light on her efforts in 
behalf of Rétif. After a separation because of differences of political 
opinion during the Revolution, he returned to her salon and there 
gathered material for two of his interminable works, Les Posthumes 
ou Lettres du tombeau, published in 1802 under the name of Cazotte, 
and the Histoire des compagnes de Maria, which was published by 
Cubiéres after Rétif’s death. The latter is supposed to be a collection 
of tales told by Mme de Beauharnais or approved by her, and she 
appears in the former under a pseudonym. She is said likewise to have 
saved this poverty-stricken author from starvation in his last days.‘ 
Her letters show that she did what she could to get him a position. 


1 See a letter from Mme de Beauharnais to Lucien Bonaparte, 1799 (Carnet historique et 
littéraire, XIII, 127-28). 

2? F. Masson, op. cit., p. 156. We have been able to find no evidence that Fanny was 
ever at Fontainebleau. See also a letter of Cubiéres of 1799: ‘‘Madame de Beauharnais 
chez laquelle je demeure n’est point celle de Fontainebleau (car il y a plusieurs dames de 
Beauharnais” (Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fol. 324). 

3 A large proportion of the letters which have been preserved are letters of reeommen- 
dation. 

* See Cubiéres, Notice sur Rétif de la Bretonne, reprinted in P. La Croix, Bibliographie de 
Rétif de la Bretonne, pp. 64-65, 72. 
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He lost his employment with the secret police on the twenty-fourth 
of Prairial, An X (June 13, 1802).! Shortly after this time she wrote 
the prefect Dubois a letter in his behalf, urging that he do all in his 
power for a man “si recommandable par le talent, mais mieux encore 
par les vertus qu’il tient de la nature.” The matter was referred to 
Bertrand, chief of the division in charge of urgent and secret matters, 
who apparently gave Mme de Beaubarnais some hope, for she wrote 
him a most cordial letter of gratitude on the twenty-seventh of Ther- 
midor (August 15),? but Rétif was probably never employed again. 
Her efforts in behalf of ‘the Rousseau of the gutters’”’ were not ended 
even by his death, for she continued to protect his family. In 1809 
Rétif’s grandson, Augé, the only son of Agnés Rétif, lost his position 
in the Imprimerie Impériale, and it was Fanny who wrote to the di- 
rector in an attempt to get him reinstated. Constantly she protected 
Rétif and his descendants; Rétif, who was so severely judged and ex- 
travagantly praised by his own generation and whose real talent is 
only beginning to be re-estimated. Fanny believed thoroughly and 
uncritically in his genius; with all her elegance she protected the least 
elegant of all her contemporaries. We can but admire her goodness of 
heart and the loyalty of her faith. 

The first years after the Revolution were very difficult for the for- 
mer comtesse. She tried to keep up an establishment such as she had 
been used to, but her debts mounted higher and higher and she is said 
to have sometimes lacked enough wood to warm her fading beauty.° 
But her courage was admirable. We must admire the fortitude of a 
woman who, accustomed to luxury all her life, could write at the age 
of sixty: “En dépeignant mes cruels embaras, ne les dépeindre que 
momentanés; s’ils devaient étre durables je saurais les souffrir en 
silence, et n’y point chercher d’autre secours que le travail.’”® 

To add to her troubles, it was during this period, when her circum- 
stances were desperate, that two lawsuits were brought against her, 
the first scarcely more insulting that the second. On February 12, 
1796, a girl named Sophie brought suit in the civil court of the Fourth 


1 Graslier, Rétif de la Bretonne inconnu (La Rochelle, 1927), p. 92. 

2 Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fol. 188. 3 Ibid., fol. 90. 4 Ibid., fol. 109. 

5 Marquiset (op. cit., p. 199) quotes a letter from her, probably written about 1800, 
detailing her debts. 

6 Letter to D’Escherney, 27 Germinal, An VI (March 14, 1798), Bibl. de La Rochelle, 
MS 614, fols. 68-69. 
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Section against the heirs of Claude Beauharnais, that is, against 
Fanny and her three living children and her son-in-law, for a share in 
the inheritance, claiming that she was a daughter born to Fanny on 
July 9, 1772, and hence legitimate since Claude was still living. After 
hearing various witnesses, pharmacists, concierges, and the like, the 
first court rendered a verdict in favor of Sophie, but this decision was 
reversed in an appeal because there had been no satisfactory com- 
mencement de preuve par écrit as the courts required.'! Such a decision is 
not very satisfactory, since it is based on a legal technicality, and gives 
us no definite evidence of the truth of the matter. We are faced with 
an insoluble problem. Was Sophie a mere adventuress trying in those 
disturbed times to get what she could by a dishonest suit supported 
by lying witnesses? It is far from impossible. Or was she really : 
daughter of Mme de Beauharnais whose father was perhaps Dorat? 
The liaison between Dorat and Fanny was at its height in 1772. If so, 
it would have been almost impossible for such an abandoned child to 
find any documentary proof to establish her identity. Either conclu- 
sion is possible. 

The second trial was equally insulting. This time her own recog- 
nized daughter, Anne-Amédée de Barral, brought suit for support on 
January 8, 1800. The court rendered a lofty and noble judgment, 
couched in Rousseauistic phrases, concerning the duties of parents 
and natural mother-love, giving her the right to three thousand 
franes.? It is astonishing that a woman who had been all her life the 
essence of charity had to be compelled by the court to support her 
own daughter. Something, however, can be said on her side. She was 
in grave financial straits herself, and her daughter was married to a 
husband who should have been able to support her. Mme de Beau- 
harnais was especially enraged by the method her daughter took to 
obtain money. She wrote her lawyer when she first heard from a third 
party of the projected suit a most bitter letter, the only one of her 
letters among the more than a hundred that are preserved that has 
such a tone. The daughter must have been especially tactless in her 
dealings with her mother to occasion such a complaint. Perhaps Mme 


1 For complete details of this affair see the author's dissertation (pp. 212-13). The facts 
are preserved in Douarche, Les Tribunauz civils de Paris pendant la Révolution (Paris, 
1907), II, 283, 288-89, 355-56, and in the Etats des jugements de cassation (Paris, An VIII), 
VIII, 247. 

2? Douarche, op. cit., Il, 723. 3 Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fols. 72-73. 
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de Beauharnais had more excuse than we know for her apparent lack 
of maternal affection. 

Little by little her financial affairs became less involved. It was a 
loyal friend, the Comte d’Escherney, who first helped her raise money 
to tide her over until her lands should become productive again.' He 
had been a friend of Rousseau and the philosophes, but, disillusioned 
by the horrors of the Revolution, he had emigrated to Switzerland to 
write his work, De l’Egalité, in refutation of Rousseau’s theories. He 
returned to Paris in 1795 and became a close friend of Mme de Beau- 
harnais, who admired his writings tremendously, just as she had previ- 
ously worshiped Rousseau. In 1802 she received her first aid from the 
government, a comparatively large award of eighteen hundred francs 
in recognition of her literary work.? Out of a list of seventy-six men of 
letters and artists thus aided, only six received more than she, and 
only five others as much. In 1804 her difficulties were about over, for 
she received a grant of twenty-four thousand franes a year on the 
Grande Cassette of the Emperor,’ the largest of the sums on the list 
except those given to her son Claude, now a senator, and to the im- 
mediate members of the imperial family. Later, in 1808, more help 
came in the form of a perpetual mortgage of forty thousand francs 
at 3 per cent placed upon her lands by an arrangement of the Prince 
Primate of the Rhenish Confederation, one of her dearest friends.‘ 
Her gratitude was extreme and was expressed in both prose and 
verse.® 

During the Empire, Napoleon was, of course, her hero, and she 
hymned his praises as best she could, although time had made the 
strings of her always rather feeble lute a trifle rusty. Her connection 
with the court seems, however, to have been very slight. She was a 
rather remote, poor relation, benefiting to the extent of her pensions, 
but never actually approaching the crown. She probably never at- 
tended any court functions, and had to beg for tickets for the opera 

1 See letter of 26 Germinal, An VI (March 14, 1798), Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, 
fols. 68-69. 

2 Archives Nationales, AF, IV, 68, plaquette 389. The grant mentions her novel, the 
Lettres de Stéphanie. 

’ Archives Nationales, AF, IV, 623. 

‘ Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, fol. 247. 


‘See a letter to her notary, Noél (ibid., fols. 153-54), and La Marmote philosophe, Ul, 
193. 
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on the occasion of the Emperor’s appearance.' Her descendants fared 
better, but she was obliged to be content with heaping letters and 
poetry upon her relatives. Her godchild, the Queen Hortense, came 
in for a large share of this adulation, and the letters to her are couched 
in a language that is almost pitiful in its adoration.? Hortense prob- 
ably paid more attention to her than any others of the family, but she 
too had more important persons te think about than the great-aunt 
who was near her deathbed.’ 

Mme de Beauharnais continued to receive her friends for a time in 
her house in the Rue de Tournon, but by 1799 she was established in 
another, probably more modest and better suited to her reduced cir- 
cumstances, in the Rue de Sévres, the ancien hétel de l’Orge, opposite 
the hospital of incurables.* A few years later she moved again, this 
time to the Hétel d’Avrincourt in the Rue Saint-Dominique,®> where 
she lived until her death in 1813. Her day of general reception was no 
longer Friday, which ceased to exist after the reformation of the calen- 
dar, but duodi, that is, the second, twelfth, and twenty-second of each 
month. Besides these special days when her table was filled, she re- 
ceived her friends informally whenever they cared to visit her, if we 
may judge from her invitations and from the reports of the secret 
police.6 The latter apparently kept a careful watch of the gatherings 
at her house and gathered information there regarding public opinion 
and the plans of the royalists. Mme de Beauharnais could not change 
with the changing times, and her salon was still filled with people of 
the most discordant political opinions. Some of them even took ad- 
vantage of her easy-going nature and involved her a little in actions 


1 See a letter to Veyrat, inspector-general of police, November, 1800 (Bibl. de La Ro- 
chelle, MS 614, fols. 176-77). 


See, for instance, a letter to her reader, Mile Cochelet (‘bid., fol. 196). 
* Van Scheelten, Mémoires sur la Reine Hortense (Paris, 1833), p. 338 (year 1808): 
*‘Nous nous rappelons que dans ce voyage la reine parla souvent avec intérét de sa tante."’ 
‘ See a letter of Cubiéres, 24 Fructidor, An VII (September 10, 1799), Bibl. de La Ro- 
chelle, MS 614, fol. 324. 


The first letter we have so addressed is of the 29 Messidor, An XIII, from Claude de 
Beauharnais, her son, to Cubiéres. The number is first given as 1045, and later as 19, 
probably because the system of numbering dwellings was changed in 1805 (see E. Léry, 
Les anciens Numérotages de Paris et de Versailles [Paris, 1918]). 


‘See Hauterive, La Police secréte du I° Empire (Paris, 1882), I, 439; IIT, 260; Aulard, 


Paris sous le consulat (Paris, 1909), I1, 306; IV, 755; Paris sous le 1°’ Empire (Paris, 1912- 
23), I, 132, 256, 507; IV, 768-69. 
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which were considered by the police to be seditious.! She herself paid 
homage to her powerful relatives, but she could not change her mode 
of life; she continued to be the grande dame of the pre-revolutionary 
days, wearing clothes of the styles of 1789 and refusing to decorate her 
boudoir in the popular Empire style.? Her friends for the most part 
likewise seem old fashioned and faded. During the Empire her salon 
remained the stronghold of the expiring pseudo-classic poetry, the 
sentimental novel, and the melodrama. Among her new friends the 
most intimate was perhaps Pougens, the blind author of many philo- 
logical works and also a publisher, many of her letters being addressed 
to him. The poet Vigée was frequently a shining light in the group, 
reading his poems as Dorat had done many years before. A newcomer 
who reminds us of the “triumvirate of bad taste’’ as well as of the mad 
Cloots was the pseudo-Comte de Courchamps, a famous gourmand 
like Grimod de la Reyniére, and the author of false mémoires, the ma- 
terial for which he apparently gathered in Fanny’s salon. Besides 
these there was a large number of other poets, noble amateurs, and 
foreigners. It was a curious mixture of sober and learned seriousness, 
wild and undisciplined imagination, and tawdry, down-at-the-heels, 
artificial classicism. An extreme tolerance reigned, but by some means 
Mme de Beauharnais preserved usually a semblance of peace. 


There are several bibliographical questions concerning the works of 
Mme de Beauharnais which need further examination. The first con- 
cerns the authorship of the novel, Les Sacrifices de l’amour, published 
under Dorat’s name in 1771. Desnoiresterres insists that Mme de 
Beauharnais wrote the entire novel and that Dorat merely took it 
under his protecting wing, since she was unknown as an authoress at 
this time; but he fails to produce any evidence to support his state- 
ment.* An examination of all the facts leads us merely to the conclu- 


1 Charles de Villers, a very good friend, wrote a letter to her which was published in 
Paris and immediately confiscated: Lettre écrite @ Madame la comtesse F. de B. contenant 
le récit de ce qui s'est passé @ Lubeck dans la journée du jeudi 6 novembre et les suivantes. 
Another edition appeared in Amsterdam in 1807, or was at least so dated. There exists in 
the Bibl. de La Rochelle among the papers of Mme de Beauharnais a copy that is prob- 
ably of the first edition, autographed with the following subscription: ‘‘A ne communiquer 
que par confiance et avec la plus grande circonspection"’ (MS 614, fols, 302-15). Did Mme 
de Beauharnais have any hand in this publication? On another occasion a supposed spy, 
Miiller, took advantage of her good nature to obtain letters of recommendation (see 
Hauterive, op. cit., I, 439). 

? Courchamps, op. cit., IV, 322-33 3 Op. cit., p. 132. 
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sion that Dorat and Mme de Beauharnais collaborated, with the larger 


part of the composition probably due to the former. Cubiéres hints 
that she wrote the letters in this work supposed to be from women,! 
and later stated outright that she wrote not only these letters but also 
those in Dorat’s later novel, Les Malheurs de V'inconstance.? A reading 
of the text of the former work would lead us to believe definitely that 
Dorat wrote the introduction, ‘‘Idées sur les romans,” which is very 
similar to his many prefaces and quite unlike anything Mme de Beau- 
harnais ever produced. The construction of the plot is likewise very 
different in form from Mme de Beauharnais’s usual style, for the 
novels published under her name are far more melodramatic. It is 
true that there is a slight difference in style between the letters from 
the men and those from the women in this novel. Dorat maintains 
in the Introduction that he consciously tried for such a difference in 
order to preserve greater realism. But the style of the letters from 
women does resemble in its lightness and fickleness that of many of 
Mme de Beauharnais’s works. We can conclude with a fair degree of 
certainty that she wrote the feminine letters in Les Sacrifices de 
l'amour, but that the plot was the invention of Dorat and the Introduc- 
tion and masculine letters his composition. In the case of the second 
novel it is much harder to come to anything like a definite conclusion. 
Desnoiresterres has nothing to say of this work. It is a sentimental 
novel like the first and is in a way a companion piece, for it sets out to 
prove the opposite of the thesis of the first book, which was that love 
and duty are compatible. This change of sentimental idea itself 
sounds more like Dorat than Mme de Beauharnais, who apparently 
always believed in true love. It is perhaps significant, also, that the 
masculine and feminine letters show no marked differences in style. 
There is, indeed, nothing in this book which Mme de Beauharnais 
might not have written, but there is nothing, except Cubiéres’s un- 
supported statement, to prove that she wrote any part of it. 
According to many bibliographers, the first publication of Mme de 
Beauharnais was a collection of two volumes printed in large and 
small paper issues in 1772, a first edition of the Mélanges de poésies 
fugitives et de prose sans conséquence which appeared in 1776.* This is 


1 Bloge de Claude-Joseph Dorat (The Hague and Paris, 1781), pp. 47, 49. 
? Fontenelle, Colardeau et Dorat (Paris, An XI =1803), pp. 153-55. 
§’ See Quérard, Mme Briquet, and the Biographie des contemporains. 
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probably an error. No copy of such a publication has been preserved 
as far as can be discovered. There is no reference to it in any contem- 
porary periodical, not even in the Almanach des Muses, which tried 
to list all the new volumes of poetry, and which under Dorat’s influ- 
ence would surely have mentioned this had it existed. Finally, it cer- 
tainly was not a first edition of the Mélanges. The Almanach des 
Muses published with very few exceptions all the poems which ap- 
peared in the Mélanges during the years 1772-75, which it certainly 
would not have done had they already appeared in collected form. It is 
significant that the poems which appeared in this periodical for the 
years 1776 and 1777 were new and had not been published in the 
Mélanges, a fact which indicates that Mme de Beauharnais gave her 
poems to Dorat for insertion in the Almanach as they were written. 
We can therefore disregard the repeated statement that there was a 
collected edition in 1772 and consider that of 1776 as the first. 

[In 1788 there appeared an anonymous work entitled Le Somnam- 
bule, euvres posthumes en prose et en vers, ou l’on trouve Vhistoire géné- 
rale d’une isle trés singuliére découverte aux Grandes Indes en 1784. 
This collection of tales and essays is generally attributed today to 
Mme de Beauharnais,' but the evidence points to a contrary conclu- 
sion. The history of the attribution seems to be as follows. At the 
time it was published none of the reviewers hinted that it was written 
by a woman, much less by Fanny de Beauharnais, while they were 
usually in on the secret and hinted that they knew the authoress 
whenever one of her works appeared anonymously. Whenever she 
published anything at this time her friends filled the periodicals with 
verses in its honor, but nothing of the sort occurred at this time. 
Mme de Beauharnais was in the habit of republishing her short works 
in collections under different titles until the time of her death, but not 
one of the numerous pieces in this work ever appeared in any of her 
acknowledged collections. This alone is sufficient to make it almost 
certain that she did not write the Somnambule. Moreover, this work 
was announced as by the author of Cléoméne, ou le Tableau abrégé des 
passions, and no one has ever suggested that she wrote that. No con- 


1 See, e.g., the Catulogue of the Biblioth®@que Nationale. 


March 17, 1787. 
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temporary ever credited it to her. In 1797 Ersch attributed both 
works to P. Didot,' and in 1800 Desessarts followed suit.2 But Qué- 
rard declared in 1828 that he had been authorized to state that neither 
of these two was by Didot.* It was apparently not until 1879 that the 
Somnambule was attributed to Mme de Beauharnais by Barbier,‘ with 
no reasons given and no mention of Cléoméne. 

Besides this overwhelming evidence from contemporary sources, 
internal criticism convinces us at once that Mme de Beauharnais 
could not have written this book. The attitude toward sentiment, the 
style, and the quality of the wit are utterly foreign to anything ever 
published by Mme de Beauharnais. The only connection between her 
works and this book is the fact that the plot of the “Relation trés 
véritable d’une ile nouvellement découverte,’ 
(pp. 48-73), resembles that of her “Ile de la félicité,”’ but since the 
source of her plot is an old fairy story by Mme d’Aulnoy,* probably 
the author of the Somnambule went to the same story for his plot. 
Indeed, this similarity would argue that Mme de Beauharnais was 
not the author of the work in question, for she would searcely have 
repeated herself in this fashion. We can therefore conclude that Bar- 
bier and later bibliographers are mistaken in this attribution. 

Another question is raised by a mysterious reference to her by 
Fiévée, the author of a novel that had a considerable vogue called 
La Dot de Suzette. He published this work anonymously and later 
claimed that Mme de Beauharnais attempted to capitalize on its suc- 
cess by bringing out one of her novels with the subscript par l’auteur 
de la Dot de Suzette. As far as we can discover, however, no work of 
Mme de Beauharnais appeared at this time (about 1798). Knowing 
Mme de Beauharnais’s character, it seems doubtful that she would 
have stooped to such thievery. The question must be left in doubt, 


’ one of the stories in it 


however, for Fiévée is so positive in his statements that it would seem 
that there must have been some grain of truth in them. Possibly 
1 La France littéraire (Hambourg, 1797-1806), I, 393. 
Les Siécles littéraires de la France (Paris, An VIII), Il, 361. 
La France littéraire, 11, 556. 
‘ Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, LV, 525. 
» Histoire d’ Hypolite, comte de Douglas (ed. 1690), II, 143-81. 
‘J. Fiévée, @uvres (Paris, 1843), p. 89, Préface to Frédéric, and his Correspondance et 
relations avec Bonaparte (Paris, 1836), I, clix. 
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1 These manuscripts have all been edited in the author's dissertation. 
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Cubiéres had something to do with such a publication. It would be in 
character, and during Mme de Beauharnais’s later years he apparently 
arranged the publication of several of her works. 


The following is a bibliography of the manuscripts and works of 


Mme de Beauharnais. 


I. UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS! 


. Correspondence and other papers of Mme de Beauharnais, and docu- 


ments concerning the Beauharnais and Mouchard families, in the Biblio- 
théque Municipale de La Rochelle. 


. Correspondence with the Comédie Francaise in the Archives de la Comé- 


die Frangaise. 


3. A letter to Verninac de Saint-Maur in the library of the Historical Society 


of Pennsylvania. 


. Three letters to various persons in the possession of the author. 
. A letter, unaddressed, in the Bibliothéque Municipale de Périgueux. 
. A letter from Francoise de Beauharnais to her mother, Mme de Beauhar- 


nais: (wrongly catalogued, attributed to the latter), in the Bibliothéque 
Municipale de Besangon. 


. Manuscript corrections of La Marmote philosophe, II, 168-220, in the 


Bibliothéque Nationale, Manuscript Department. 


. A collection of verses addressed to her, some of which have been pub- 


lished, in the Bibliothéque du Palais des Arts at Lyon. 


9. Documents concerning the Beauharnais family in the Bibliothéque Na- 


tionale. 


. Documents concerning Mme de Beauharnais and her daughter, Francoise, 


in the Archives Nationales. 


. Documents concerning the Beauharnais and Mouchard families in the 


Archives Départementales de la Charente Inférieure, La Rochelle. 


2. A copy of the baptismal record of Mme de Beauharnais in the Archives 


Départementales de la Seine, Paris. 


II. PUBLISHED WORKS OF MME DE BEAUHARNAIS 


[Parentheses indicate that the author has not been able to find a copy of 

a particular edition. In each case a note indicates the evidence of its ex- 
istence. ] 

a 


2 


A tous les penseurs salut! par Mme La C55" pg B. ... (n.d. n.p.). In-8°. 
Mélanges de poésies fugitives et de prose sans conséquence, par MADAME LA 
COMTESSE DE X X X. 2 vols. In-8°, large and small paper. Amsterdam 
and Paris: Delalain, 1776. 
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. Lettres de Stéphanie, roman historique. Published in part serially in the 
Mélanges littéraires ou Journal des dames, beginning in March, 1777. 


4. [The same.] 3 vols. In-18, large and small paper. Paris: Deriaux, 1778. 


. Lettres de Stéphanie, ou l’Héroisme du sentiment, roman historique par 
Map. LA COMTESSE DE BEAUHARNAIS. 3 vols. In-8°. Liége: D. de Bou- 
bers, 1779. 


}. L’Abailard supposé, ou le Sentiment a l’épreuve. In-8°. Amsterdam and 


Paris: P.-F. Gueffier, 1780. 
[The same.] In-12. Paris and Liége, 1781. 

. L’Abailard supposé, ou le Sentiment 4 l’épreuve, par MDE LA COMTESSE DE 
BEAUHARNAIS, auteur de Stéphanie et de l’Aveugle par amour. In-12. 
Paris and Liége: Lemarie, 1782.! 

. (L’Abailard supposé, ou le Sentiment a l’éprewe, suivi de |’Aveugle par 

amour, nouvelle. In-12. Lyon, 1791.)? 

L’ Abelard supposto ossta il sentimento alla prova, della signora contessa di 

Beauharnais, colla sua Epistola a Federico il grande, Re di Prussia. 

Dall’avvocato Sincero Rastelli tradotti nell’Italiano idioma. In-12. 

Lyon: Amato della Rocea, 1791. 

. L’Aveugle par amour, par l’auteur de Stéphanie et de |’ Abailard supposé. 
In-8°. Amsterdam and Paris: P.-F. Gueffier, 1781. 

. ((The same.] In-12. Paris and Liége, 1782.) 

. Les Amans d’autrefois, par MME La C®®= pE B. 3 vols. In-12. Paris: Cou- 
turier, L’Esclapart, 1787. 

. La fausse Inconstance, ou le Triomphe de l’honnéteté, piéce en cing actes, 
en prose, par MME LA CTESSE pg BEAUHARNAIS. In-8°. Paris: Lesclapart, 
1787. 


5. L’Ile de la félicité, ou Anaxis et Rhéone, poéme philosophique en trois 


chants, précédé d’une épitre aux femmes et suivi de quelques poésies 
fugitives, par MADAME Fanny BEAUHARNAIS, auteur de |’Zpitre aux 
hommes. In-8°. Paris: Masson, An IX (1801). 

(L’Ile de la félicité, ou Anaxis et Théone, poéme philosophique en trois 
chants. In-8°. Paris: Richard et Berrault, 1804.)4 


. A la Mémoire de Madame Dubocage, par MADAME FANNY BEAUHARNAIS. 


In-8°. Paris: Impr. de Richard [1802]. 


. Elégie sur la mort de Son Altesse Madame la Princesse de la Leyen, arrivée 


le 4 juillet 1810. In-4°. (Paris): Impr. de Dumaka [1810]. 

La Marmote philosophe, ou la Philosophie en domino, précédée des Amours 
magiques, et suivie de la Nowvelle Folle anglaise et de plusieurs autres 
nouvelles et opuscules, par MMge Fanny DE BEAUHARNAIS. 3 vols. In-12. 
Paris: Guillaume, 1811. 


! This edition is wrongly catalogued in the Bib. Nat. (Y2 16712) as of 1789. 


? Listed by Ersch, Desessarts, and Quérard. 


3 Listed by Ersch and Desessarts. 


‘ Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, XXIII, 255. 
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20. La Cyn-Achantide, ou le Voyage et Zizi et d’Azor, poéme en cinq livres, 

par Mme Fanny pe Beaunarnals. In-8°. Paris: Houzé, 1811. 

21. Occasional verse in the following periodicals and collections: 

a) L’Almanach des Muses, 1772, 1773, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778, 
1779, 1780, 1781, 1782, 1791, 1792, 1799, 1803. 

b) Le Journal des dames, October, 1777. 

c) Le Journal de Lyon, November 24, 1784. 

d) Le Journal de Paris, May 20, 1780; September 4, 1780; December 2, 
1780. 

e) Le petit Magasin des dames, Vol. II (1804). 

f) (BricarRE DE LA Drxmertig. Lettres sur l’Espagne ou Essai sur les 
meurs, les usages et la littérature de ce royaume, par feu La Dixmerie, 
précédé d’un Eloge de |’Auteur, et suivi d’un Précis sur les formes 
judiciaires de l’inquisition; par C. P. [Cusrires-PALMEZzEAUX]; aug- 
menté d’une anecdote espagnole et de piéces fugitives par MMe Fanny 
DE BEAUHARNAIS. 2 vols. In-8°. 1810.)! 

g) Laus pr Borssy (ed.). Le Tribut des muses, ou Choix de pieces fugi- 
tives tant en vers qu’en prose, dédié aux manes de Voltaire. In-12. 
Petersbourg and Paris, 1779. 

h) Léandre et Héro ... suivi de piéces fugitives et fragments de Science et 
Littérature. In-12. 1806. | 

i) Rousseau, J. J. Hwres completes. Paris, 1788. | 

22. Letters of Mme de Beauharnais published in the following: 

a) A letter to Lucien Bonaparte, dated fourth of Nivose, An VIII, in the 
Carnet historique et littéraire, XIII (1902) 127-28. | 

b) A letter to Boufflers and one to Bitaubé in the Revue d’histoire littéraire 


ide 


de la France, XXIII (1916), 254-56. s 
c) Several letters to the Queen Hortense in Marqutset, Les Bas-bleus du n 
I Empire (1913). In-12. le 
d) A letter to Beaumarchais in LomEn1£, Beaumarchais et son temps. d 


2 vols. In-8°. Paris, 1873. 
F. K. TurGeon 
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! Quérard. See also a letter from her to the editor of the Courier de l’ Europe, saying that 

these poems had been published without her permission (Bibl. de La Rochelle, MS 614, B 
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DU STENDHAL RETROUVE 
N SAIT que, de 1822 4 1829, Henri Beyle collabora régulié- 
rement a diverses revues anglaises, et notamment au London 
Magazine avec ses ‘“‘Letters from Paris” et au New Monthly 
Magazine avec ses “Sketches of Parisian Society”’.! Nous avons eu la 
bonne fortune de retrouver dans ces deux périodiques un certain 
nombre d’autres articles qui nous semblent devoir lui étre attribués, 
et qui ont jusqu’ici échappé aux stendhaliens.? 


Un premier groupe d’articles relatifs 4 l’Italie met en ceuvre les 
impressions personnelles et les renseignements curieux rapportés par 
Beyle de son voyage de 1823-24. A son retour a Paris, au début 
d’avril 1824, il s’était d’abord vivement intéressé 4 la polémique 
romantique, et avait esquissé son second Racine et Shakespeare; mais 
il était revenu bien vite 4 ses préoccupations italiennes, et avait entre- 
pris une fois de plus de mener 4 bien cette nouvelle édition de Rome, 
Naples et Florence 4 laquelle il avait si ardemment travaillé 4 Mi- 
lan en 1818. Comme les éditeurs se faisaient tirer l’oreille, Beyle, 
qui voulait exploiter sans tarder sa récolte de petits faits vrais, 
songea au New Monthly Magazine auquel il fournissait déja réguliére- 
ment, depuis prés de deux ans, le compte-rendu des livres du jour; et 
la piquante série des ‘‘Letters from Rome” commenga dans le numéro 
du 1° septembre 1824. 

1. “Letters from Rome. Roman Puppet-shows’. New Monthly 
Magazine, X1, September 1, 1824, pp. 269-76. 

Aprés quelques phrases d’introduction, cette premiére lettre, signée 
B., décrit les fantoccinit comiques et tragiques de Rome (pp. 269-73), 
en suivant de prés le manuscrit original de Beyle intitulé ‘“‘Lettres de 
Rome. N° 1. Les Marionnettes’’, corrigé par l’auteur le 7 aofit 1824, 

' Cf. Doris Gunnell, Stendhal et l’ Angleterre. Paris: Bosse, 1909. 

Il va sans dire que les articles que nous signalons présentent tous dans la pensée et 
méme, en dépit de la traduction, dans la forme, ce je ne sais quoi d'alerte, d'impertinent 
et parfois de profond qui est la marque inimitable de Stendhal; mais nous avons tenu a 
nemployer, dans notre démonstration, que des preuves objectives. D’autre part, nous 
nous sommes bornés & ne donner que les références des passages que nous rapprochons; 
on voudra bien croire qu’ils offrent, sinon toujours une identité verbale, du moins dans 
tous les cas une similarité marquée dans la pensée. 
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et reproduit partiellement par M. Muller dans son édition de Rome, 
Naples et Florence (Rome, Naples et Florence, éd. D. Muller, II, 325- 
28); vient ensuite une description des fantoccini satiriques (pp. 273- 
76), qui suit de prés le manuscrit original de la lettre de Naples re- 
produite partiellement par M. Muller (op. cit., I1, 321-24). Les diffé- 
rences de détail entre le texte francais et le texte anglais doivent étre 
attribuées aux exigences de la traduction, et surtout au fait que les 
deux fragments publiés par M. Muller ne représentent évidemment 
qu’un premier état de la rédaction. 

Cette lettre fut publiée presque intégralement, en francais, dans le 
Globe du samedi 2 et du vendredi 8 octobre 1824, sous le titre de ‘Les 
Fantoccini 4 Rome’’; Stendhal lui-méme, dans son second Rome, 
Naples et Florence, reprit la description des fantoccini satiriques sous 
la date de Naples, 20 juillet (Rome, Naples et Florence, par M. de 
Stendhal, 1826, II, 288-92), et celle des fantoccini comiques sous la 
date de Rome, 10 octobre (ibid., I1, 321-31); quelques années aprés, il 
introduisit une bréve allusion aux fantoccini dans ses Promenades dans 
Rome (Promenades dans Rome, par M. de Stendhal, 1829, II, 220). 
Dans l’intervalle, la Revue britannique avait publié dans son numéro 
de décembre 1827 (Revue britannique, VIII, décembre 1827, pp. 213- 
27) une plate paraphrase de la lettre du New Monthly Magazine. 

2. “‘Letters from Rome. N° II’’. New Monthly Magazine, XI, No- 
vember 1, 1824, pp. 467-72. 

Cette seconde lettre, signée B., raconte de fort impertinente fagon 
les débuts du cardinal Annibale della Genga, qui venait d’étre 
couronné pape sous le nom de Léon XII. Aprés quelques phrases 
d’introduction, elle suit pas 4 pas le manuscrit original de Beyle publi¢é 
par M. Chuquet dans la Revue du 1* janvier 1913 (A. Chuquet, ““Deux 
Stendhaliana’”’, La Revue, 1° janvier 1913, pp. 1-13). Le Times la re- 
produisit in extenso dans son numéro du 6 novembre 1824, sous le titre 
de “The Present Pope”. Quant 4 Beyle, qui avait d’abord songé a 
l’introduire dans son second Rome, Naples et Florence, il se contenta 
prudemment de citer, sans plus de détails, parmi les morceaux que 
l’état de la liberté de la presse ne lui permettait pas d’envoyer 4 
l’imprimeur “‘l’histoire du secrétaire employé par Pie VI pour son tra- 
vail sur les évéchés d’Allemagne; le tour joué 4 ce secrétaire par le 
cardinal Consalvi; les A..... de madame la générale Pfi..... %s 
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(Rome, Naples et Florence, 1826, I1, 312). Cependant, en 1829, il osa 
faire allusion dans les Promenades dans Rome a \’article du Times sur 
la vie privée de Léon XII (Promenades dans Rome, 1829, I1, 374), et 
risqua méme un bref récit de la collaboration du cardinal della Genga 
et de Pie VI (ibid., II, 370-71). Il est vrai que dans l’intervalle le 
principal intéressé était mort. 

3. “Letters from Rome. N° III’. New Monthly Magazine, XIV, 
July 1, 1825, pp. 33-39. 

Cette troisiéme lettre, signée R. et non plus B. comme les deux 
précédentes, reprend un sujet cher 4 Beyle, la stupidité et la brutalité 
des voyageurs anglais en Italie, et renferme en outre quelques vues 
curieuses sur la société romaine. Elle suit fidélement le manuscrit ori- 
ginal de Beyle daté du 13 novembre 1824, et reproduit partiellement 
par M. Stryienski dans les Soirées du Stendhal-Club (Soirées du Stend- 
hal-Club, II, 148-63). Beyle en utilisa plus tard l’essentiel dans les 
Promenades dans Rome (1, 259-60; II, 456-57). 

4. “Letters from Rome, N° IV”. New Monthly Magazine, XIV, 
September 1, 1825, pp. 243-48. 

Cette quatriéme lettre, signée V.R., est un compte-rendu de la 
Vie de Scipion de Ricci, récemment publiée 4 Bruxelles par M. de 
Potter et introduite en France sous le manteau. Le manuscrit original 
de cette lettre ne semble pas avoir été retrouvé, mais |’attribution a 
Beyle n’est pas douteuse: depuis longtemps il s’intéressait aux ou- 
vrages de M. de Potter, dont il avait signalé |’ Histoire de l’ Eglise dans 
le New Monthly Magazine (V1, November 1, 1822, 510-11), et qui 
l’avait en 1823 chaleureusement recommandé a Vieusseux; d’autre 
part, et précisément en septembre 1825, il porte sur la Vie de Scipion 
de Ricci un jugement identique dans la neuviéme de ses ‘‘Letters from 
Paris’ (London Magazine, September, 1825, pp. 128-29). Il ne parait, 
pas que Beyle ait par la suite directement utilisé dans aucune de ses 
ceuvres la matiére de cet article, mais il est certain que la Vie de 
Seipion de Ricci lui laissa un souvenir durable: il la cita 4 plusieurs 
reprises dans son second Rome, Naples et Florence (II, 15) et dans ses 
Promenades dans Rome (II, 53, 63), et histoire des Dominicaines de 
Prato contribua sans doute 4 l’orienter vers le théme claustral qu’il 
reprit plus tard dans les Promenades dans Rome, |’ Abbesse de Castro, 
Trop de faveur tue et Suora Scolastica. 
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Beyle, trouvant peut-étre que la publication des ‘Letters from 
Rome’”’ trainait un peu au New Monthly Magazine, s’adressa aussi au 
London Magazine, qui venait en novembre 1824 de lui ouvrir ses portes 
toutes grandes, et y publia en juillet 1825 une lettre de Rome intitulée 
“History of the Last Conclave”’ (London Magazine, July 1, 1825, pp. 
321-32), en septembre 1825 une lettre de Rome ‘“‘On the Present State 
of Italian Literature” (ibid., September 1, 1825, pp. 36-45) et en janvier 
1826 une nouvelle lettre de Rome sous le méme titre (ibid., January 1, 
1826, pp. 18-26).' Ces sept “lettres de Rome” évidemment sorties de 
la méme veine constitueraient, une fois groupées, une somme des 
observations politiques, sociales et littéraires faites par Beyle au cours 
de son voyage de 1823-24 en Italie, et plus tard utilisées par lui dans 
Rome, Naples et Florence et les Promenades dans Rome.” 


Un second groupe d’articles relatifs 4 la France renferme quelques 
unes des observations politiques, sociales et littéraires inspirées 4 Beyle 
par les événements et les publications du jour, et constitue une sorte 
de supplément aux “‘Letters from Paris’. 

5. “Men, Measures and Manners in France, at the Opening of the 
Session of 1825”. London Magazine, February 1, 1825, pp. 157-83. 

Nous ne possédons pas le manuscrit original de ce vigoureux 
tableau de la situation politique et morale de la France 4 |’avénement 
de Charles X, mais Romain Colomb nous en a conservé la premiére 
ébauche, qu’il a publiée sous la forme d’une prétendue lettre 4 Sutton 
Sharpe, datée du 2 décembre 1827: date évidemment aussi fausse que 
la suscription, car de telles conjectures sur la politique probable de 
Charles X, tout 4 fait justifiables en décembre 1824, eussent été sans 
objet en décembre 1827, puisqu’alors les tendances absolutistes du roi 


ne faisaient plus de doute pour personne.* Les jugements portés par 

1 Nous serions assez tentés d’attribuer aussi 4 Beyle une lettre de Naples publiée dans 
le London Magazine de décembre 1825 (pp. 563-78) sous le titre de ‘‘Authentic Account of 
the Sicilian Auto-da-fé, Celebrated at Palermo in 1724"'; elle ne manque pas d’une certaine 
couleur stendhalienne, et, comme Il’histoire du conclave et les lettres sur la littérature 
italienne, elle fut traduite dans la Revue britannique; mais nous n’avons pour le moment 
aucune preuve décisive a l’'appui de cette hypothése. 

2 Nous nous réservons d’en faire prochainement la publication sous le titre de Letters 
jrom Rome, by M. de Stendhal. Nous avons déja signalé l’existence des ‘‘Letters from 
Rome” dans notre ‘“Chronologie stendhaliewne’’, Modern Philology, XXVIII, August, 
1930, pp. 104-6. 

3 Correspondance, II, 477-80. Le premier paragraphe de cette fausse lettre est un de 
ces petits chapeaux si naivement employés par Colomb pour dissimuler ses pieuses super- 
cheries; quant & l’erreur de date, l’écriture de Beyle suffit & l’expliquer: pour une con- 
fusion analogue entre 1824 et 1827, voir notre ‘“‘Chronologie stendhalienne”’, Modern 
Philology, XXVIII, August, 1930, pp. 104-6; pour d’autres prétendues lettres 4 Sutton 
Sharpe, voir Correspondance, Il, 244-46, 324-25, 352-54, 426-27. 
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Beyle, dans ce premier jet, sur le Roi, le Dauphin et la Dauphine sont 
déja dans l’ensemble ceux de ‘“Men, Measures and Manners”, ot quel- 
ques observations particuliéres reparaissent méme en termes ana- 
logues: la Dauphine, qui dans |’ébauche est “toute fiére d’avoir pour 
mari un guerrier illustre’”’ (Correspondance, II, 478), et déplore “la 
bétise incroyable de M. le duc M .. .” (ibid., II, 479), est dans le 
texte anglais ‘proud, and proud as a parvenue, of being the wife of a 
celebrated general” (p. 166) et “convinced of the dulness of the Duke 
Mathieu de Montmorency” (p. 167); et s’il nous est dit dans l’ébauche 
que la cour du Dauphin était, avant la guerre d’Espagne, “‘composée 
des hommes les plus bétes de l’Europe’”’ (Correspondance, II, 478), il 
nous est répété dans le texte anglais qu’il eit été impossible de trouver 
“a collection of more complete imbéciles”’ (p. 164). 

On reconnait par ailleurs, sous la plume de |’auteur de ‘Men, 
Measures and Manners’’, nombre d’idées déja exprimées par Beyle 
dans ses autres articles anglais: il insiste sur ]’austérité des mceurs 
imposées par Napoléon a la France en général et 4 sa cour en par- 
ticulier (p. 158. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, IX, June, 1824, p. 273); 
ilremarque que la Restauration a provoqué un retour aux moeurs du 
temps de Louis XIV et rétabli 4 la cour l’influence des confesseurs et 
des maitresses (p. 169. Cf. London Magazine, November, 1824, p. 
485); il note le prestige qu’un roi peut tirer de ses talents équestres 
(pp. 159-60. Cf. London Magazine, November, 1824, p. 485); il 
dénonce les menées du clergé pour s’emparer de |’état-civil (pp. 172- 
73. Cf. London Magazine, January, 1825, p. 54); il observe que le 
clergé ne se recrute plus que parmi les rustres (p. 173. Cf. New Month- 
ly Magazine, X11, September, 1824, p. 415); il souligne l’indulgence des 
Jésuites pour les faiblesses de la chair (p. 174. Cf. Correspondance, II, 
346, 24 décembre 1824, et New Monthly Magazine, XV, March, 1825, 
p. 127); il s’indigne de l’impunité scandaleuse dont jouit le clergé et 
raconte en détail le crime de Mingrat (p. 169. Cf. New Monthly 
Magazine, XII, September, 1824, p. 415); il traite Chateaubriand 
dhypocrite (p. 170. Cf. London Magazine, January, 1825, p. 51: 
“M. Chateaubriand, le grand hypocrite of Vrance’’). 

Il serait piquant d’accuser l’auteur de “Men, Measures and 
Manners” d’avoir impudemment plagié Beyle; mais il serait alors bien 
difficile de s’expliquer qu’il ait opposé l’austérité des mceurs napoléo- 
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niennes a la corruption des mceurs de la Restauration (pp. 158, 169) 
précisément au moment ot: Beyle lui-méme reprenait ce sujet dans le 
New Monthly Magazine (New Monthly Magazine, XV, February, 1825, 
p. 79), ou parlé de M. de Boulogne, évéque de Troyes, et de ses jolies 
niéces si peu canoniques (p. 167) précisément au moment ot Beyle 
lui méme s’en amusait dans la seconde de ses “Letters from Paris’, 
parue justement dans le méme numéro du London Magazine (London 
Magazine, February, 1825, p. 273); et qu’il ait considéré les étudiants 
en droit et en médecine comme les futurs propagateurs du déisme et du 
libéralisme (p. 182) précisément au moment ot Beyle voyait en eux les 
apotres de la civilisation (Correspondance, II, 351, 15 janvier 1825) et 
allait les prendre a partie dans Racine et Shakespeare N° II (Racine et 
Shakespeare, éd. Martino, I, 106). 

Des sources communes pourraient 4 la rigueur expliquer ces coinci- 
dences, ou méme le fait que l’auteur de ““Men, Measures and Manners’”’ 
ait pu traiter M. de Genoude d’éme damnée des Jésuites (p. 175) deux 
mois avant que Beyle n’en fit autant dans la quatriéme de ses “‘Letters 
from Paris” (London Magazine, April, 1825, p. 603). Mais il est une 
autre rencontre dont il serait plus difficile de rendre compte: le clergé, 
lisons-nous dans ‘‘Men, Measures and Manners”’, ne se recrute plus 
que parmi les paysans: “Since 1815, the ranks of the clergy have been 
almost solely filled up by the sons of peasants. These young boors are 
well pleased to be supported gratuitously in the seminaries instead of 
working in the fields’ (p. 173); ouvrons maintenant Le Rouge et le 
Noir: ‘‘Le reste des trois cent vingt et un séminaristes ne se composait 
que d’étres grossiers qui n’étaient pas bien sirs de comprendre les mots 
latins qu’ils répétaient tout le long de la journée. Presque tous étaient 
des fils de paysans, et ils aimaient mieux gagner leur pain en récitant 
quelques mots latins qu’en piochant la terre” (Le Rouge et le Noir, éd. 
Marsan, I, 303). 

6. “History of Napoleon and the Grand Army in 1812, by General 
Comte Philippe de Ségur’”’. London Magazine, February 1, 1825, pp. 
205-24. 

L’auteur de cet article, nous dit une note de la rédaction, ‘‘was him- 
self an officer of the Grand Army, and had peculiar means of observa- 
tion’’; et il n’oublie point de nous apprendre lui-méme qu’il a fait la 
retraite de Russie (p. 206) et qu’il servait dans un régiment qui a pris 
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¥ 
9) part 4 la bataille de la Moscowa (p. 211): petites hableries familiéres 


sle | a Beyle, qui n’a jamais cessé de se vanter du réle qu’il avait joué dans 
25, TM cette campagne, et qui ne trouvait pas toujours |’Intendance assez 
ies |) reluisante. En outre, dans sa premiére “Letter from Paris’ (London 
yle = Magazine, January, 1825, p. 55), Beyle avait annoncé a mots couverts 
7 un article prochain sur l’ouvrage de M. de Ségur, et les premiéres 
lon lignes de l’article renvoient effectivement 4 cette annonce. 

nts Par ailleurs, nous reconnaissons plusieurs idées précédemment 
du exprimées par Beyle au sujet de la campagne de Russie, et en par- 
les ticulier quelques unes de celles qu’il avait jetées le 18 aofit 1818 
) et sur un manuscrit, encore inédit en 1825, de sa Vie de Napoléon (Cf. 
e et Correspondance, I1, 95-99, prétendue lettre 4 Colomb; et Napoléon, 


éd. Royer, I, 233-40): qu’aprés l’incendie de Moscou Napoléon avait 


1ci- le choix entre trois partis, marcher sur Saint-Petersbourg, se terrer a 
rs” Moscou, ou se replier sur Smolensk (p. 213. Cf. Napoléon, I, 236-37) ; 
eux que la marche sur Saint-Petersbourg aurait peut-étre réussi, étant 
ters || donné |’éloignement de l’armée russe et le manque de patriotisme des 
une habitants (p. 213. Cf. Napoléon, I, 237); qu’en tout cas le parti choisi 
rgé, || était certainement le pire des trois (p. 213. Cf. Napoléon, I, 238); que 
jlus | le désordre de la retraite sur Smolensk fut aggravé par l’incapacité de 
een Berthier qui toléra les désertions et par le manque d’énergie de 
are Napoléon qui n’osa pas faire fusiller les fuyards (p. 213. Cf. Rome, 
d of Naples et Florence en 1817, pp. 193-94; et Napoléon, I, 239-40); et 
t le enfin que les Russes laissérent stupidement échapper l’occasion de 
sait détruire la Grande Armée (pp. 213-14. Cf. Lord Broughton, Recol- 
10ts lections of a Long Life, 11, 54-55: récit fait 4 Byron et 4 Hobhouse par 
ient Beyle le 23 octobre 1816). Nous retrouvons aussi quelques autres 
tant |) opinions plus récentes de Beyle, par exemple la critique adressée 4 M. 
 éd. de Barante, 4 propos de son Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne, de 

ménager trop prudemment le pouvoir dans l’espérance d’un nouveau 
eral portefeuille, et de joindre au patriotisme d’un préfet de Napoléon la 


pp. candeur d’un diplomate (p. 205. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, XII, 
October, 1824, pp. 461-62); et le conseil donné 4 M. de Ségur de 

1im- |) supprimer dans une deuxiéme édition toutes ses discussions méta- 

rva- physiques et de corriger quelques tournures obscures (p. 214. Cf. 

it la London Magazine, January, 1825, p. 55). 

D’autre part, au moment méme oti le London Magazine publiait ce 
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compte-rendu de |’Histoire de la Grande Armée, Beyle en insérait un 
autre dans le New Monthly Magazine, ov |’on retrouve le méme juge- 
ment d’ensemble, sans compter un certain nombre de rencontres de 
détail, comme une critique de la prudence servile de M. de Chambray 
dans son Histoire de l’expédition de Russie (p. 206. Cf. New Monthly 
Magazine, XV, February, 1825, p. 78), ou une observation sur la 
documentation particuliére 4 laquelle M. de Ségur avait eu accés du 
fait qu’il était le fils du Grand Maitre des Cérémonies de Napoléon 
(p. 208. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, XV, February, 1825, p. 78). 

Enfin, nous distinguons déja quelques unes des idées que Beyle 
exprimera un peu plus tard, par exemple |’éloge de la courageuse 
franchise du maréchal Ney conseillant 4 Napoléon, aprés la Moskowa, 
de battre en retraite (p. 210. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, XV, July, 
1825, p. 320). 

Ajoutons que cet article fut reproduit par le Galignani’s Magazine 
and Paris Monthly Review, ot Beyle avait des accointances, en 
février 1825 (pp. 55-75). 

7. “Memoirs of Madame du Hausset”’. London Magazine, March 1, 
1825, pp. 434-46. 

Dans la deuxiéme de ses ‘‘Letters from Paris’’, en février 1825, aprés 
avoir signalé la récente réédition des Mémoires de Mme du Hausset, 
Beyle ajoutait: “You will, probably, give an entire article to this ad- 
mirable book; I will not, therefore, say another word about it, except 
that it has been positively devoured in the best circles’ (London 
Magazine, February, 1825, p. 276). Ce n’était 14 qu’une facon in- 
génieuse de s’annoncer soi-méme, et notre homme, nous le savons, 
était coutumier du procédé: e¢’est ainsi qu’il avait annoncé en janvier 
son article de février sur ]’Histoire de la Grande Armée, et qu’il allait 
annoncer en juillet son compte-rendu du Théatre de Clara Gazul (Lon- 
don Magazine, July, 1825, pp. 464, 401-4). Effectivement, dans son 
numéro de mars, le London Magazine consacra treize pages a l’examen 
des Mémoires de Mme du Hausset. 

L’auteur affirme avoir lu tous les Mémoires imprimés, sans compter 
les inédits, relatifs au regne de Louis XV (p. 439): prétention que Beyle 
aurait pu légitimement prendre 4 son compte, puisqu’il avait lu et 
analysé pour le New Monthly Magazine la plupart des Mémoires | 
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publiés en si grand nombre a cette époque, et avait méme parfois, 
semble-t-il, pu jeter un coup d’ceil sur les manuscrits; il proclame les 
Mémoires de Mme du Hausset les plus sincéres qui aient paru depuis 
longtemps, précisément au moment ot Beyle cite 4 plusieurs reprises 
ces mémes Mémoires (ef. London Magazine, March, 1825, p. 341; et 
Racine et Shakespeare, éd. Martino, I, 109, 145) et les oppose, ap- 
paremment pour leur franchise, aux récits hypocrites de Mme de 
Genlis (Correspondance, I1, 359, 15 février 1825); il déplore les cou- 
pures prudentes faites par l’éditeur, et déclare que les Mémoires 
relatifs d la Révolution frangaise devraient étre publiés dans leur inté- 
erité par M. Demat, libraire 4 Bruxelles (p. 435),! au moment méme 
ot Beyle, dans Racine et Shakespeare N° II, parle de “M. Demat, 
honnéte imprimeur de Bruxelles” (Racine et Shakespeare, éd. Martino, 
I, 115). Enfin, quelques réflexions sur l’empire pris 4 la fin du régne 
de Louis XV par les nobles 4 croisade autoris¢és 4 monter dans les 
carrosses du roi (p. 436) reprennent une idée familiére 4 Beyle (Cf. 
Correspondance, II, 116, 11 décembre 1818), et annoncent le dévelop- 
pement qu’il lui donnera bientét (Cf. Correspondance, II, 426, 24 
décembre 1825; Le Rouge et le Noir, éd. Marsan, II, 15, 45). 

8. ‘Present French Prose Literature’. New Monthly Magazine, 
XIII, June 1, 1825, pp. 581-87. 

Ce tableau de la prose francaise contemporaine semble étre la 
somme des opinions précédemment exprimées par Beyle sur les écri- 
vains de son temps dans ses différents articles anglais. L’auteur, tout 
en reconnaissant en Chateaubriand le premier prosateur du jour, voit 
en lui ‘the most finished hypocrite in France”’ (p. 581. Cf. London 
Magazine, January, 1825, p. 55: “M. Chateaubriand, le grand hypo- 
crite of France’’; ibid., February 1825, p. 170: “this arch-hypocrite 
and clever arranger of sonorous phrases’’); il considére Paul-Louis 
Courier comme un second Pascal, il compare ses pamphlets aux Pro- 
vinciales, il loue son style concis et piquant, il admire sa profonde con- 
naissance du gree (p. 583. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, 1X, November, 
1823, p. 511; London Magazine, May, 1825, pp. 139-40); il met au 

1 Le London Magazine imprime Dernat au lieu de Demat: ce genre de faute est fréquent 
dans les ‘‘Letters from Paris’, et Beyle ne tarda pas 4 s’en plaindre; la rédaction répliqua 


que son excellent correspondant oubliait sans doute que l'on n'avait jamais jusqu’alors 
en Angleterre vu une écriture du genre de la sienne (London Magazine, July, 1825, p. 457). 
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premier rang des romanciéres Mme de Cubiéres, l|’auteur de Marguerite 
Aymon (p. 585. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, VI, December, 1822, 
p. 558; ibid., XII, August, 1824, p. 366; London Magazine, February, 
1825, p. 279); il reproche 4 M. de Barante, 4 propos de son Histoir¢ 
des Ducs de Bourgogne, de raconter les événements sans en tirer les 
conséquences morales ou politiques, et de ménager ainsi trop prudem- 
ment le pouvoir (p. 586. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, XII, October, 
1824, p. 461; London Magazine, February, 1825, p. 205); il voit dans 
le Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois et \’Idéologie de Destutt de Tracy 
les bases de |’éducation de la jeunesse francaise (p. 587. Cf. New 
Monthly Magazine, 1X, April, 1823, p. 176); il proclame le Mémorial de 
Sainte-Héléne ‘one of the most useful books that has appeared in 
recent times” (p. 586. Cf. New Monthly Magazine, XV, January, 1825, 
p. 31: “the most useful book that has appeared in Europe within the 
last twenty years’’); il fait le procés des coteries littéraires (p. 584. 
Cf. London Magazine, January, 1825, pp. 52-53). C’est, en un mot, 
un véritable catéchisme stendhalien. 

On pourrait, il est vrai, supposer que l|’auteur a simplement mis au 
pillage les articles de Beyle; mais comment les aurait-il si infaillible- 
ment dépistés dans le New Monthly Magazine et le London Magazine? 
et surtout comment aurait-il pu introduire dans “‘Present French Prose 
Literature” certaines opinions que Beyle publiait précisément en 
méme temps dans la sixiéme de ses “Letters from Paris’, comme la 
condamnation du charlatanisme effronté qui permettait 4 la plupart 
des auteurs de faire leur propre éloge dans les journaux (pp. 584-85. 
Cf. London Magazine, June, 1825, pp. 284-85), ou l’affirmation que la 
Revue encyclopédique était trop ennuyeuse pour Paris et bonne tout 
au plus pour la province et |’étranger (p. 585. Cf. London Magazine, 
June, 1825, p. 284)? Enfin, comment aurait-il pu pressentir certaines 
idées que Beyle allait formuler quelque temps aprés, par exemple— 
sans compter la critique de la Revue encyclopédique (p. 585) reprise en 
juillet (cf. New Monthly Magazine, XV, July, 1825, p. 510), ni le 
procés des coteries et du charlatanisme (pp. 584-85) rouvert en aoit 
(ef. New Monthly Magazine, XV, August, 1825, p. 367),—1’accusation 
de servilité dirigée contre Laplace et Cuvier (p. 586) renouvelée en 
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septembre dans la neuviéme des ‘‘Letters from Paris’ (London Maga- 


7 


ne, September, 1825, p. 130 


La collaboration de Beyle au New Monthly Magazine et au London 
Vagazine nous apparait donc, pour 1824 et 1825, comme beaucoup 
plus abondante et plus variée qu’on ne |’a cru jusqu’a présent. 

Dés 1824, au New Monthly Magazine, tout en continuant ses 
comptes-rendus pour |’Historical Register, il s’introduit avec les deux 
premiéres “‘Letters from Rome” dans les Original Papers, od il se 
maintient honorablement l’année suivante avee les deux autres 
“Letters from Rome” et ‘‘Present French Prose Literature’. En 
méme temps, il entre au London Magazine, et en 1825 s’y étale: dans 
ses “Letters from Paris’, dans ses comptes-rendus de |’ Histoire de la 
Grande Armée, des Mémoires de Mme du Hausset, de l’ Etrangére, des 
Proverbes dramatiques, du Thédtre de Clara Gazul, il fait la chronique 
de la vie littéraire; dans ‘““Men, Measures and Manners’”’ il se lance 
dans une étude politique et sociale de la Restauration; dans les trois 
lettres de Rome, il touche 4 l’histoire diplomatique et littéraire de 
l’Italie; bref, cette année-la, sur les 1800 pages du London Magazine, 
plus de 200 lui reviennent. Si bien qu’en 1824 et 1825, c’est de M. de 
Stendhal, d’un M. de Stendhal masqué et d’autant plus impertinent, 
que les dignes lecteurs de deux des plus importants magazines anglais 
recurent la plupart de leurs idées sur la France et I|’Italie: et quelles 
idées! 

RoBERT VIGNERON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

1 L'auteur de ‘‘Present French Prose Literature’’ déclare (p. 582) qu'il a déja consacré 
une étude 4 l'état présent de la poésie francaise, et qu'il a l'intention d’en consacrer une 
autre au théfétre. Nous n’avons retrouvé ni l'une ni l'autre: la série intitulée ‘Living 
French Poets’ publiée précédemment par le New Monthly Magazine ne nous semble pas 
pouvoir étre attribuée 4 Beyle. 

Par contre, il faudrait peut-étre lui attribuer ‘‘The Claqueurs of Paris’’ (London Maga- 
zine, June 1, 1825, pp. 241-46), dont l’origine serait vraisemblablement dans quelques 
remarques faites par Beyle l'année précédente (cf. New Monthly Magazine, XII, July, 
1824, p. 318); et “Sketch of the remarkable persons who have died in France during 1825” 


(London Magazine, March 1, 1826, pp. 337-42); mais dans un cas comme dans l'autre les 
preuves décisives manquent. 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


BERTRAN DE BORN: A REJOINDER 


Herr Olin H. Moore hat in der Februarnummer der Modern Philology 
eine Besprechung meines “Bertran von Born” erscheinen lassen. Er zollt 
freundlich meinen Ubersetzungen des Trobadors eine, wenigstens relative, 
Anerkennung. Nicht dem iibrigen Inhalt des Buches. Dessen Fehler theilt er 
einin: “petty errors, inadequate bibliography, and faulty historical method.” 

Ich wiirde meinem Herrn Kritiker gern meinen Dank aussprechen, denn, 
nachdem ich mich 50 Jahre hindurch gemiiht habe, mein Wissen um die 
Trobadorliteratur einigermassen zu vervollkommnen, wiirde ich natiirlich 
gern auch mit seiner Hilfe auf diesem Wege weiter fortschreiten wollen. Leider 
ist es mir unméglich, meine unvollkommenen durch seine besseren Kenntnisse 
zu ersetzen. 

Zu berechnen, ob Bertran de Born eher um 1140 oder um 1150, vielleicht 
auch friiher als 1140, geboren sein mag, iiberlasse ich, auch mit den Unter- 
lagen des Herrn Moore, getrost den Wahrscheinlichkeits-Mathematikern. Ich 
habe mich durch mein “‘etwa”’ 1140 inkompetent erklirt es genauer zu entschei- 
den und fiihle mich dabei mit Stimming und Thomas in guter Gesellschaft. 

Mehr Anstoss nimmt Herr Moore an meiner “inadequate bibliography.” 
Nun, ich halte nicht fiir meine Aufgabe, in einem Biichlein von 100 Seiten eine 
detaillierte Bibliographie zu geben, die vielleicht eine ganze Reihe von Seiten 
umfassen miisste. Aber der Recensent mége beruhigt sein: die Schriften die 
er anfiihrt, sind mir (freilich mit Ausnahme seines Buches The Young King, 
das an meinem etwas abgelegenen Orte nicht vorhanden scheint) bekannt, 
vor allem auch sein Artikel “Bertran de Born et le jeune Roi.” Er zitiert 
meine ‘‘Beitrige zur Textkritik der Lieder Bertrans von Born.’”’ Wenn er sie 
gelesen hiitte, wiirde er dort gefunden haben, weshalb ich ablehne, auf seinen, 
meiner Ansicht nach ganz verfehlten, Artikel zum zweiten Male einzugehen. 
Er wiirde dort auch gefunden haben, weshalb ich zégere ‘‘A couper la branche 
sur laquelle je suis assis’”’ (wie er Gaston Paris zitiert), niimlich den Zweig 
der Zeugnisse, die wir wirklich besitzen. Sie ernstlich zu priifen und sie dann 
méglichst objektiv, nicht nach beliebigen persénlichen Einfillen, zu benutzen, 
scheint mir die beste “historical method.” Zu entscheiden, wer sie besser 
angewendet hat, mein Recensent oder ich, wollen wir nicht unserem eigenen 


sondern dem Urteil Anderer iiberlassen. 
CarL APPEL 
BRESLAU 


Because of limitations of space, it will be possible to discuss only the salient 
points of C. Appel’s comment on my article, ““Bertran de Born et le Jeune 
93 
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Roi” (Romania, LI, 46-75).!. My argument was directed against the tradition 
that Bertran had exerted important political influence over the sons of 
Henry II of England, especially the Young King, a tradition founded entire- 
ly upon the vidas and razos, and the verses of the poet. No support whatever 
can be found for such a view among the numerous excellent chroniclers of 
the period, but many scholars, from Diez to the present day, have been loath 
to abandon the Romantic conception of the troubadour’s rdle. 

It seems surprising that Appel, whose point of view is illustrated by his 
elaborate argument for the partial reliability of the vidas and razos, virtually 
disregards the real subject of my article—the alleged relations between Ber- 
tran and the Young King. Instead, he centers attention upon the trouba- 
dour’s supposed influence over the younger Plantagenet princes Richard and 
Geoffrey, thus retreating, as it were, upon the second and third line defenses. 
The one concrete passage which he finds to bolster the idea of Bertran’s 
acquaintance with Richard might easily have been invented by our boastful 
Tartarin for home consumption (No. 35, 1. 28). On the other hand, why does 
Bertran reproach Richard for being a peace-lover—of all accusations? (No. 4, 
11. 60-62.) And why does he even confuse Richard with Henry II? (No. 2, 
1. 13.) 

As for Bertran’s “sincere” planh for Geoffrey, which Appel stresses, its 
conventional language is almost identical with that of Mon chan fenisc, a 
planh composed for the Young King, not to mention a planh by Pons de 
Capdoilh. It is merely another example of the exaggerated and perfunctory 
expressions of grief so common in the Middle Ages. 

May we never revert to those uncritical days, when Philippe Mousket in- 
cluded parts of the chansons de geste in his chronicle. Rather, may we preserve 
the scholarly attitude advocated thirty-nine years ago by Gaston Paris, who 
condemned Provengal biographers and troubadours alike as historical sources: 
‘Les confirmations qu’on a cru trouver de leurs récits dans les vers des trouba- 
dours eux-mémes ne sont qu’illusoires: ce sont les vers mémes ... qui ont fait 
naitre les récits ... ’” 

Ouin H. Moore 


Tue On10 StaTE UNIVERSITY 


ILIUM, THE PALACE OF PRIAM 


Editors have long pointed out that in Chaucer and Shakespeare the name 
Ilium means the Palace of Priam, and that this sense of the name, unknown in 
the classics, was common in medieval times. Skeat makes the only conjecture 
as to the source of the new meaning, namely, that some medieval writer trans- 


10. Appel, ‘‘Beitrige zur Textkritik der Lieder Bertrans von Born, I,’’ in Nachrichten 
von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1929, 
Heft 3, pp. 233-63, especially pp. 234-37. 
2**Jaufre Rudel,”’ Revue historique, LIII (1893), 256. 
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lated too narrowly the line from Vergil, ‘“O Patria, O Divum domus Ilium!’’! 
The first appearance, however, of the new meaning that I have found is in 
Benoit’s Roman de Troie. Accordingly, the source of the meaning should be 
sought, not in a mistranslation of Vergil, but in the use Benoit makes of his 
chief source, Dares’ De excidio Trojae. 

In Dares occurs the following: ‘‘Priamus ut Ilium venit, ampliora moenia 
extruxit . . . . regiam quoque aedificavit.’’? This short passage was expanded 
by Benoit into a long description of the new building, in the course of which 
for the first time he uses the word Ilium. What is more important, the word is 
used here, as well as in all other occurrences of the name in the Roman, in 
reference to the palace. 

De l’une part sist Ylion, 
De Troie le maistre donjon.* 

Benoit’s use of the name was probably a deliberate, rather than a careless, 
misapplication. He gives evidence of having read his sources with care, and 
therefore must have known of the true meaning implied by Dares and the 
other works he used. He had set himself the task of expanding the bare ac- 
count of Dares into a long and detailed narrative. A detail he was in need of 
was a name for the palace, and the passage before his eye contained a place 
name which was of no particular use, since Troy already amply designated the 
city. What more natural than to press the useless synonym into service to fill 
the need? 

It is curious that the life of the meaning Benoit gave the name coincides 
almost exactly with the life of the medieval Troy saga, itself almost equally his 
invention. Throughout the medieval period and later, Ilium regularly means 
the palace not only in such Troy books as Caxton’s Recuyell, but also in most 
works which the saga merely influenced.‘ So generally accepted did the new 
meaning become that even some of the early translators of Vergil, as, for in- 
stance, Stanyhurst® and Phaer,® use the name in the medieval sense. Through- 
out the seventeenth century the medieval sense grows less frequent, until at 
last Dryden in modernizing Shakespeare’s Troilus, cuts out all references to 
Ilium which could not be made to mean the city.’ It was the belated, though 

1 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (ed. W. W. Skeat; Oxford, 1900), III, 318. 

2 Daretis Phrygii, de excidio Troiae historia (ed. F. Meister; Leipsis, 1873), p. 6, ll. 7 ff. 

3 Le Roman de Troie, par Benott de Sainte- Maure (ed. L. Constans; Paris, 1904), I. 150, 
ll. 2963-65. It should be stated that there are two apparently earlier references to Ilium 


in the poem as it now stands, but both occur in the summarizing prologue which seems by 
its nature to have been written after the body of the poem was complete. 


‘The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye .... William Cazton (ed. O. Sommer; London, 
1894), p. 508. See also Gower, Confessio Amantis, V, 7234 ff.; Peele, Tale of Troy, 1. 48; 
Heywood, Dramatic Works (London, 1874), pp. 290, 292, 323, etc. 

5’ Richard Stanyhurst, Translation of the First Four Books of The Aeneis of P. Virgilius 
Maro (ed. E. Arber; London, 1880), p. 81. 

6‘ Thomas Phaer, The seuen first bookes of the Eneidos of Virgill converted into Englishe 
meter (London, 1558), II, 248. 

7 See the different treatment accorded the name in Act I, Sc. 2, and in Act IV, Sc. 2. 
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none the less lively, treatment of the medieval Troy material on the stage 
which kept the meaning current in Elizabethan and Jacobean times. With the 
closing of the theaters, the way was left free for increasingly numerous and 
scholarly translations of the classics, which gradually restored the ancient 
meaning of Ilium, and relegated Caxton and the other followers of Benoit to 


obscurity. 
A. A. Hrtu 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
A NOTE ON GASCOIGNE’S BIOGRAPHY 

In his recent edition of Gascoigne’s A Hundreth Sundrie Flowers, Mr. B. M. 
Ward hazards the theory that the series of poems entitled ‘‘Dan Bartholmew 
of Bathe” is in reality an account of Gascoigne’s marriage to Elizabeth Breton. 
Elizabeth, a widow with a considerable fortune, was the object of a protracted 
struggle between Gascoigne and one Edward Boyes, who had a lawsuit over 
their relative claims to her hand. Concerning this dispute, in which Gascoigne 
seems at first to have been the winner, Mr. Ward has quoted three documents, 
dated September 30, October 1, and October 7, 1562. In the Marriage Regis- 
ters of Christ Church, Newgate Street, London, I observe the following entry 
not noted by him: ‘Nov. 23, 1562. George GasconyE to ELYZABETH 
BRYTAYNE.””! 

That Gascoigne’s marital difficulties furnished the material for ‘‘Dan Bar- 
tholmew of Bathe’’ seems almost certain from the first four lines of his poem, 
His last will and Testament: 

In Jove his mightie name, this eight and twentith day, 

Of frosty bearded Januar, the enemy of May: 

Since Adam was create, five thousand yeeres I gesse, 

Five hundreth, forty more and five, as stories do expresse.? 
It is obvious that, in order to obtain the annum Domini of Gascoigne’s poem, 
we must subtract from the figure given, 5545, the supposed number of years 
from the creation of Adam to the birth of Christ. The estimate which fixed 
the creation in 4003 B.c. was first advanced by Archbishop James Ussher in 
his Annals of the World, 1650-54. But in Denis Petau’s (or Dionysius Peta- 
vius’) Rationarium temporum (ed. 1694, but published as early as 1633), we 
find in the Preface a table entitled “Summa temporum ab orbis initio ad 
aetatem nostram.’’ This brief table, which uses only scriptural dates and was 
apparently not the work of Petau himself, had probably been in use for a 
considerable time. According to its calculation, “‘fiunt ab Orbe condito ad 
natalem Christi anni 3983.’ Subtracting this figure from 5545, we get A.D. 

1 Records of Christ Church (‘‘Harleian Society Publications’’), p. 193. 

2 Works, ed. Cunliffe, p. 121. 

3 | have been unable to trace this figure to earlier chronologists. The Elizabethan com- 
pilers of almanacs regularly used the figure 3962 (see E. F. Bosanquet, English Printed 
Almanacks and Prognostications (London, 1917], pp. 104-44). In Joseph Scaliger’s De 
emendatione temporum (1583), the period is calculated as 3948 years (ed. 1629, p. 551). 
Still earlier, Orosius gives the figure as 5199, and Theophilus of Antioch as 5529. None of 
these figures could have been used by Gascoigne. The table quoted is probably ecclesias- 
tical in origin. 
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1562 as the year of Gascoigne’s poem, and its date is therefore January 28, 
1562[-63], two months and five days after his marriage to Elizabeth Breton. 
This date is of some importance, since it indicates the early composition of at 
least one of Gascoigne’s poems, none of which was published until 1573. 

Two other poems of the series give us more light upon this quarrel and its 
results. According to Gascoigne, after he had won Elizabeth and “harbored 
thy Barke in happy haven,”’ his rival, ‘the Admyrall,’”’ discovered them and 
reproached her with desertion, upon which she confessed her fault and ac- 
cused Gascoigne of leading her astray.! She then left him in Bath, but later 
sent for him to come to London, where they were reunited. His wife again 
proving false after a time, he determined to seek forgetfulness in the wars.’ 
Since Gascoigne entered the service of William of Orange in 1572, there 
must have been an interval of at least ten years between the early poems of 
“Dan Bartholmew” and The Reporters conclusion, which ends the series and 
which was not printed in full until the second edition in 1575. 

Needless to say, one should maintain a healthy skepticism in reading Gas- 
coigne’s protestations of his wife’s unfaithfulness and his own entire blame- 
lessness. The other facts of his life show him to have been something of a 
scapegrace. But there can be little doubt that ‘Dan Bartholmew of Bathe’”’ 
is an autobiographical version of his marriage which, prejudiced though it is, 
accords in its details with what else we know of his life and throws an interest- 
ing light upon his character. 

Joun E. HankKINsS 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


THE SEVILLE AND THE VALENCIA EDITIONS OF THE 
PRIMERA PARTE OF TIRSO DE MOLINA’S PLAYS 


There has been considerable conjecture regarding the various editions of 
the Primera parte of Tirso de Molina’s plays. Two copies of the Primera 
parte are extant. One, issued by Manuel de Sandi in Seville, 1627, is in the 
Nationalbibliotek of Vienna (the former Imperial Library). The other, 
brought out by Pedro Patricio Mey in Valencia, 1631, is in the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid.* These two copies have, in the past, been believed to 
represent separate editions.‘ 


1 Works, p. 110. 

? Ibid., pp. 127-35. 

In 1621 Tirso had given to the printers twelve comedies which were to compose the 
Primera parte. But they were not published at that time (cf. NBAE, IV, xxvii). There 
is no record of a complete Madrid edition of 1626 or 1627, mentioned by Schack and 
others. These are now definitely established as ‘‘ghost’’ editions. Cf. NBAE, IV, xliv; 
Cotarelo y Mori, Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1893), p. 82; Salvi, Catdélogo (Valencia, 1872), 
Vol. I, No. 1437. 

‘For the complete title, Table of Contents, etc., of these two volumes, see NBAE, 
IV, xliv, n. 2. 
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It is clear, however, from a comparison of photostats of the Seville and 
Valencia “editions” that they were both printed on the same press from the 
same setting of type. Nor is it likely that they represent different impressions, 
since seventeenth-century printers were not in the habit of leaving type set 
up over a period of years. An application of the McKerrow tests indicates 
that, except for the preliminaries, the two copies are identical. The signa- 
tures are in identical positions throughout. Both copies have the same faulty 
pagination.! The head-pieces and the ornament at the end of each play have 
identical imperfections and type breaks. The same misspelled words, wrong 
fonts, broken letters, inverted letters, incorrect punctuation, and faulty spac- 
ing of letters, words, and lines occur in the Seville and Valencia copies. 

It would seem, then, that the Primera parte of Tirso’s plays went through 
only one complete edition, that published by Sandi in Seville in 1627. Pedro 
Patricio Mey must have bought the sheets of this edition,? changed the pre- 
liminaries, and issued it under his own name. The Seville copy does not con- 
tain a suma del privilegio, a suma de la tasa, nor a fe de erratas. It is singular 
that Mey’s “edition,”’ issued in Valencia in 1631, should contain the privilegio 
tasa, and erratas all dated in Madrid five years before. It is worth noting that 
it does not contain the aprobaciones which one would expect it to have. 


SHERMAN W. Brown 
West VirGINniA UNIVERSITY 


POPE’S SELF-PLAGIARISM 


When Pope wrote Wycherley on November 20, 1707, that he was sending 
him ‘the fair copy of the poem on Dulness” which he had undertaken to 
“correct”’ for him, he analyzed the piece as follows: 

The poem is now divided into four parts... . . The second part contains the 
advantages of Dulness; Ist, in business; and 2dly, at court, where the similitudes 
of the bias of a bowl, and the weights of a clock, are directly tending to illustrate 
the advantages of Dulness, though introduced before in a place where there was 
no mention made of them, which was your only objection to my adding them.’ 


The similitudes were not, however, a gift to Wycherley, but merely a loan. 
Pope had used one of them before, and was to use both of them again. 


1 La Villana de Vallecas, for example, starts on leaf 81 and continues correctly to leaf 
89; then it skips to 100; 113 reads 103, and 119 reads 109. Note that, according to the Table 
of Contents at the head of the volume, Zl Melancélico should start on leaf 111, but La 
Villana runs up to 120; this accounts for the ten extra folios in the skip from 89 to 100. 
Similar incorrect numbering occurs in El Mayor desengato, in Segunda parte del penséque, 
and in La Gallega Mari-Herndndez. 


2 A publisher, when selling the copies of his books in sheets to other booksellers, would 
also bind up a certain number of copies for sale in his own bookshop (cf. R. B. McKerrow, 
An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1927], pp. 124, 176). 


’ Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, VI, 31-32. 
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The similitude of the weights of a clock appeared in the short satirical 
poem which he wrote, in 1702, to Elkanah Settle,! where it appeared thus: 
The heaviest Muse the swiftest course has gone, 
As clocks run fastest when most lead is on; 


So, forced from engines, lead itself can fly, 
And pond’rous slugs move nimbly through the sky.” 


In Wycherley’s poem it assumed greater polish: 
So Clocks to Lead their nimble Motions owe, 
The Springs above urg’d by the Weight below; 
The pond’rous Ballance keeps its Poize the same, 
Actuates, maintains, and rules the moving Frame.* 


And in the 1728 Dunciad it attained a form superior still: 
As fore’d from wind-guns, lead itself can fly, 
And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky; 
As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 
The wheels above urg’d by the load below.‘ 


The other figure appeared first in Wycherley’s poem: 
The Poize of Dulness to the heavy Skull, 
Is like the Leaden Byass to the Bowl, 
Which, as more pond’rous, makes its Aim more true, 
And guides it surer to the Mark in view.5 


In the 1728 Dunciad it ran thus: 
Oh thou! of business the directing soul, 
To human heads like byass to the bowl, 
Which as more pond’rous makes their aim more true, 
Obliquely wadling to the mark in view.® 


Pope was not through with it even then, for he altered “human heads”’ to 
“this our head” in the 1743 edition of the poem.’ 

This self-plagiarism on Pope’s part reveals some interesting facts. Most 
obviously, it gives additional evidence of his tenacity in working on couplets 
until he had brought them to a point as near perfection as he felt was possible. 
Moreover, it suggests (what is not perhaps extremely common among poets 
of the first rank) a relish on Pope’s part for his own phrases strong enough to 
remove any diffidence about repeating himself in print. 


“To the Author of a Poem Entitled ‘Successio,’ ’’ which was first published in Lintot’s 
Miscellaneous Poems and Translations (1712). 
: Works, IV, 503. 
2 The Posthumous Works of William Wycherley Esq. (1728), II, 14. The poem is called 
“A Panegyrick on Dulness."’ 
‘ Book I, ll. 167-70. These lines underwent no important change in later editions of 
the Dunciad, but in the Cibber version of 1743 they appear as ll. 181-84. 


5 Posthumous Works, p. 14. 6 Book I, ll. 137-40. 7 Book I, ll. 169-72. 
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As a third point, the willingness of Pope to lend his lines to Wycherley and 
later recover them throws some light on the motives that operated in him 
when he gave James Moore Smythe permission to use six lines of his compos- 
ing not yet published—-six lines which Pope employed later in two different 
settings, and which were productive of mutual charges of plagiarism resulting 


in a warm quarrel of some years’ duration. 
W. K. CHANDLER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ROBERT SOUTHEY AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


In 1807, through the mediation of Sir Walter Scott, overtures were made 
to Robert Southey, requesting him to contribute to the Edinburgh Review. 
““As you occasionally review,” wrote Scott, “will you forgive my suggesting a 
circumstance for your consideration, to which you will give exactly the degree 
of weight you please? I am perfectly certain that Jeffrey would think himself 
both happy and honoured in receiving any communications which you might 
send him, choosing your books and expressing your own opinions. ... . I do 
not know if this [Southey’s resentment of the severe criticisms of Madoc and 
Thalaba in the Edinburgh Review] will be at all removed by my assuring you, 
as I do upon my honour, that Jeffrey has, notwithstanding the flippancy of 
these attacks, the most sincere respect both for your person and talents.’”! 
To this request Southey replied in a long letter to Scott,? but as the better 
portion is included in the unpublished letter to Coleridge which follows, I do 
not give it here. He did not, however, arrive at his decision hastily, taking 
“time about the Edinburgh proposal, not to think about it, for that were 
wasting time,—but to let the pros and cons find their level,—that being a 
safe way of proceeding. You see the advantage of engaging in it just in the 
right point of view [Scott had mentioned terms of ten guineas a sheet]; but 
even that is not worth the sort of compromise which it would cost.’” 

In his letter to Coleridge, Southey is much more outspoken. The animosity 
of Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review toward himself and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge irritated him; and he proposed not only a serious confutation of 
Jeffrey’s views but a “stinging satire.’’ He also begged Coleridge to review 
Wordsworth’s poems; but aside from a few casual remarks in the Friend, 
the critique on Wordsworth was delayed until the Biographia Literaria ten 
years later. Though the Edinburgh Review was not to change its policy, as 
Jeffrey’s review of the Excursion and Hazlitt’s review of Christabel testify,‘ 
Southey’s request was not complied with and the satire, The Man of the Moon, 
was never composed. 

1 The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. C. C. Southey (1849-50), III, 
122-23. See also John Gibson Lockhart, The Life of Sir Walter Scott (1902), III, 25-26. 

2 Life and Correspondence, III, 124-28. 

* Letter to John Rickman, December 10, 1807, in Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Southey, ed. J. W. Warter (1856), IT, 33. 
Edinburgh Review, XXIV, 1, and XXVII, 58. 
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For permission to publish the following letter I am indebted to Mr. A. H. 
Hallam Murray, who kindly permitted me to transcribe it. The holograph 
letter is among a group of manuscripts purchased by the late Sir John Murray 
from a Mr. Brent, a relative of Mrs. John J. Morgan, who with her husband 
and sister looked after Coleridge during the years prior to his domestication 
with the Gillmans at Highgate. 

Dec. 9—1807 
My DEAR COLERIDGE 

Overtures have been made me thro Walter Scott, to bear a part in the Edin- 
burgh Review ‘‘chusing my own books & expressing my own opinions.”’ This is 
the answer which I have returned.—I send it only to you:—not to be shown & 
talked of. 

“T am very much obliged to you for the offer which you make concerning the 
E. Review & fully sensible of your friendliness & the advantages which it holds 
out. I bear as little ill-will to Jeffrey as he does to me; & attribute whatever civil 
things he has said of me to especial civility; whatever pert ones, (a truer epithet 
than severe would be) to the habit he has acquired of taking it for granted that 
the Critic is by virtue of his office, superior to every writer whom he chuses to 
summon before him. The revivals of Thalaba & Madoc [Scott had alluded to 
them] do in no degree influence me. Setting all personal feelings aside the objec- 
tions which weigh with me against bearing any part in this Journal are these. 
I have scarcely one opinion in common with it upon any subject. Jeffrey is for 
peace, & is endeavouring to frighten the people into it. I am for war as long as 
Bonaparte lives. He is for Catholick Emancipation. I believe that its immediate 
consequence would be to introduce an Irish Priest into every ship in the Navy. 
My feelings are still less in unison with him than my opinions. On subjects of 
moral or political importance no man is more apt to speak in the very gale of 
bitterness than I am: & this habit is likely to go with me to the grave. But that 
sort of bitterness in which he indulges, which tends directly & purposely to wound 
a man in his feelings, & injure him in his fame & fortune (Montgomery is a case in 
point) appear to me utterly inexcusable. Now tho there would be no necessity 
that I should follow this example, yet every separate article in the review derives 
authority from the merit of all the others; & in this way whatever of any merit I 
might insert there would aid & abet opinions hostile to my own, & thus make me 
art & part in a system which I thoroughly disapprove. This is not said hastily. 
The emolument to be derived from writing at ten guineas a sheet Scotch measure, 
instead of seven pounds annual, would be considerable; the pecuniary advantage 
resulting from the different manner in which my future work would be handled, 
probably still more so. But my moral feelings must not be compromised. To 
Jeffrey as an individual I shall ever be ready to show every kind of individual 
courtesy: but of Judge Jeffrey of the E. Review, I must ever think & speak as of 
a bad politician, a worse moralist, & a critic in matters of taste equally incompe- 
tent & unjust.’”! 

Now Coleridge tho this be plain English, it may not be quite understood in 
Scotland. Why have I transcribed it for you?—that you may chew the cud upon 
it. Perhaps the late revival of Wordsworth may revive in you old resolutions of 


1 See also Life and Correspondence, III, 124-25. 
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putting out your strength against this poor crab who goes on biting Morgante in 
the heel—because Morgante will not tread upon him. Stuart abominates that 
review. If you are disposed to attack it in good earnest, the Courier would be the 
most efficacious engine, & I am ready to cooperate with you in any way you please. 

Run down Wordsworth cannot be,—but he will be run hard. I think him in- 
judicious in publishing many of these poems,—some few of them seem even to me, 
absolutely worthless. But I lose patience at the blindness of heart which dwells 
upon these; & the greater the outcry is the more desirous am I of lifting up a louder 
voice in opposition to it. A man named Merrival abused him in the Critical— 
who he is I know not;—tho I have a dim sort of guess that he is the same person 
who puts portions of Greek tragedy into rhyme in the Athenaeum. 

There are two ways in which Jeffrey should be attacked,—by an exposure of 
all his errors, moral political etc. etc. & by a stinging satire—I think I have a 
sting in my tail long enough to run him thro. You may remember an [odd] notion 
of mine that the Man in the Moon was dead?—I would go to the Moon express 
upon a Night Mare just when the election for his successor was to take place— 
& among other candidates bring up Jeffrey.—I have floating fancies enough to 
make this a poem of some length & plentiful oddity. 

Longman will give you Espriella, & with it Palmerin & the small edition of 
Madoc if you think them worth asking for. Concerning Palmerin you need feel 
no ruth or compassion for my fingers;—it is a book which deserves to be tinkered 
into a decent translation for its reputation—not for its merit & if you had any 
liking for Romance, you would perceive that this, tho beyond all measurement 
below Amadis, deserves what labour I bestowed upon it.—Espriella sells,—they 
tell me that it will probably be expedient to send it again to press in about a month. 
The sale of a second edition would right me in Longmans books & leave me profits 
enough to expect from the Madoc—Palmerin, & the unborn Cid for the means of 
the ensuing year,—during which I shall bring forward the first vol. of Brazil, & 
most likely my travels in Portugal. Stuart must have served the book much. 
I design to write two additional volumes, bringing [D. Manuel?] to England again. 

I wish you to review Wordsworth’s Poems for two especial reasons—the first 
that you will do it more to my satisfaction than I myself would—the second that 
you will do it more to Ais. For tho I should bestow praise upon him as high 
as his deserts—that is as high as I have language to convey, I should without 
scruple blame what I disapprove. This might be the best way of serving the book, 
but it would not be the best way of pleasing him, & tho I would not go an inch to 
the left hand to please all the men in the world I would go a yard to the right to | 
avoid displeasing anyone. If you are too busy—(—yet be you as busy as you may 
you must have more time than I have) write me a letter upon the subject & I will 
fill up any skeleton you may send. 

Clarkson has probably talked to you about a new review. Were it possible that 
you could undertake the management (oh that I thought this were possible!) 
you might secure to yourself, an income of 500£ a year. My cooperation might 
be drawn on to any extent. With my brother Harry I challenge all England at 
eating gooseberry pye, by myself I challenge all England for good spirits & making 
a noise. With you I would challenge all the critics in England & make open war 
upon them.—Setting this aside as a thing not to be hoped for, my main object 
for obtruding a letter upon you, who neither like to receive nor to write one,—was 
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this business of the Edinburgh. If you will attack it in a series of letters, exposing 
all its falsehood, & ignorance, I will bear a full part in this good work :—« if you 
will join with me in my Man of the Moon I will be in earnest about it, & send you 
the plan for your alteration. The Devils Thought is some little specimen of what 
we can do together. I am sure we should make as much noise as Two Men in the 
Moon could do, & that we should teach better manners to a set of coxcombs 
who, because we have hitherto acted as if we were literary Quakers, think they 
may insult & injure us with impunity.—At all events do not talk about this; to 
threaten & not to strike would be to expose ourselves to deserved contempt :—all 
well. 
God bless you 
R.S. 


EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SCOTT’S EXPERIENCES IN HAUNTED CHAMBERS! 

Sir Walter Scott spent at least two nights in haunted chambers—one in 
Glammis Castle in 1793, and one in Dunvegan Castle on August 23, 1814. 
His experiences in the latter are minutely narrated in a holograph letter 
addressed to a Miss Wagner, Wolstenholm Square, Liverpool, and stamped 
FEB 8 18282 
MapDAM 

I am honoured with your favour in which you kindly offer me a copy of the 
verses upon friendship recommended in the story of Mrs. Veals ghost which ] 
would account a particular favour.’ I cannot say that I am a believer in the re- 
turn of departed spirits but I heartily regret the days when I did entertain that 
very interesting opinion The great moral argument against their existence is much 
in proportion as incredulity on this point increases instances of supernatural ap- 
pearances decrease and in other words ghosts are only seen where they are believed 
But whether reconcileable to the understanding or not they are most interesting 
to the imagination and I shall always remember with pain the loss of the sensation. 
I was with a party in a pleasure yacht who had been abroad on a tour through Ork- 
ney Shetland and the Hebrides and one evening ran into the little bay of Dunvegan 
under the ancient castle which you may see described in Dr Johnsons tour 
The present McLeod came off with his people and boats to fetch us on shore and 
gave us a right hearty welcome. The Lady asked me in courtesy whether I would 
choose to sleep in the Haunted Chamber which of course I preferd and was told 

1 This article is a rifacimento of certain materials in the Introduction to my unpub- 
lished edition of Sir Walter Scott's Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, Yale dissertation 
in English, 1931. 

I am able to quote this letter through the courtesy of its owner, Professor Chauncey 
B. Tinker. In Liverpool's Fourth Directory 1773, compiled by G. T. and Isabella Shaw 
Liverpool, 1931), I find this listing: ‘‘Wagner, Benedict Paul, merchant, Wolstenholme’s 
Square.’’ The later directories have not yet been reprinted. 

Mrs. Veal informs Mrs. Bargrave that ‘‘Mr Norris has a fine copy of verses, called 
Friendship in Perfection,’ which I wonderfully admire.’’ 'The poem is ‘‘Damon and Pyth- 
las: Or, Friendship in Perfection,’’ which was probably read by Mrs. Veal in the fourth 
edition of John Norris’ A Collection of Miscellanies (London, 1706). 
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many stories of its terrors. It certainly was finest scene I ever saw for a ghost. 
The walls of the Castle were of immense thickness and tradition did not even as- 
sign a date to that part of the Castle. The room was comfortably furnished but in 
an antique fashion and the scene without was one of the grandest I ever saw The 
clouds driving over the moon which was sometimes quite coverd sometimes shed 
a wild portentous light upon the waves of the Atlantic which pourd into a salt 
waterloch dashing in their passage against three tall pyramidical rocks popularly 
calld MacLeods Maidens on which the billows threw sheets of foam which rose to a 
great height and for a moment seemed to robe the maidens in winding sheets of 
foam. All this I saw the quarter of which would have been sufficient at a more 
imaginative time of life to suggest strange matters either for waking hours or 
dreams But woe is me 
The wild romance of life was done 
The real history was begun 

I felt nothing but that I had had a busy day had eaten a good dinner had drunk a 
bottle of excellent claret and was much disposed to sleep—And so to my eternal 
shame without troubling myself about the ghost of Rorie More or anyone of his 
long line I went to bed and slept quietly till my servant calld me in the morning.! 

Fifteen years years [sic] have passed since that time and I am not a jot mended 
in the point of excitability I am not however equally insensible to acts of kindness 


and therefore am Madam 
Your much obliged humble Servant. 


WALTER Scotr’ 
Edinburgh 7 february 

Any parcel will reach me safely addressed under cover to Francis Frelwy Esq 
General post office 

When we remember Lockhart’s comment on The Antiquary (1816)— 
“There is assuredly no one of all his works on which more of his own early 
associations have left their image’’*—we may, perhaps, consider these expe- 
riences as imaginatively reflected in William Lovel’s adventures in the Green 
Room at Monkbarns. Like Scott, Lovel is unable to respond for long to his 
ghostly surroundings: 

He almost regretted the absence of those agitated feelings, half fear, half curios- 
ity, which sympathise with the old legends of awe and wonder from which the 
anxious reality of his own hopeless passion at present detached him... . . He 
endeavoured to conjure up something like the feelings which would at another time 
have been congenial to his situation, but his heart had no room for these vagaries 
of imagination. 

In Scott’s earlier adventure at Glammis Castle, his emotion was a mixture 
of superstition and “‘a strange and indescribable kind of pleasure, the recol- 


1 Lovel is awakened by the wig-dresser and temporary valet, Jacob Caxon. 
2 Of. the letter on a similar subject in Mrs. M. A. Hughes, Letters and Recollections of Sir 
Walter Scott (London, 1904), pp. 329-30 


3 J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh and London, 1837- 
38), IV, 12. 
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lection of which affords me gratification at this moment.’’! When first left 
alone in their apartments, Scott and Lovel were similarly affected. 

I must own, that as I heard door after door shut, after my conductor had re- 
tired, I began to consider myself too far from the living, and somewhat too near 
the dead.? 

Step after step Lovel could trace his host’s retreat along the various passages, 
and each door which he closed behind him fell with a sound more distant and dead. 
The guest, thus separated from the living world, took up the candle and surveyed 
the apartment. 


Lovel’s susceptibility is a cross between that of the youthful and of the 
middle-aged Scott. The novel, however, seems to have demanded a more defi- 
nite Radcliffianism than did real life, for Lovel dreams of Aldobrand Olden- 
buck advancing from among the figures in the tapestry? with a venerable 
volume in his left hand. This supernatural dream is subjected to a rational 
explanation by the novelist; thus the destructive play of Scott’s intellect on 
imaginative materials at Dunvegan Castle is mirrored too faithfully in this 
episode for artistic effectiveness. 

CoLEMAN QO. PARSONS 
LonG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


1 Scott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft (London, 1830), p. 398. 
2 Ibid., p. 398. 


3 Dunvegan Castle had its appropriate ‘ 





tapestry hangings.”’ 





Ibid., p. 400. 
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The Thumb of Knowledge in Legends of Finn, Sigurd and Taliesin. By 
Rosert D. Scott. (‘‘Publications of the Institute of French Stud- 
ies.””) New York, 1930. Pp. xx+296. 

In this very thorough investigation Mr. Scott has treated the several tradi- 
tions in Celtic and Old Norse literature about the thumb of knowledge. One 
cannot but admire the mass of learning of which the author here shows the 
fruits, and at the same time every reader will be profoundly impressed by his 
moderate judgment and careful weighing of all imaginable possibilities. The 
author does not urge an opinion; it seems even quite irrelevant to him whether 
he will finally arrive at any well-settled conclusion at all. So the strongest im- 
pression with which the reader finishes this study is that of the exceedingly 
difficult questions which so often arise with regard to literary sources and their 
relation to folk lore motifs. 

As a Germanist I naturally take the greatest interest in the part of the 
book that deals with the well-known tale of Sigurd. Mr. Scott criticizes the 
statements of Boer, Polak, Heusler, and Von Sydow and establishes finally 
the strong probability that the episode of the burned finger in the Fdfnismdl 
was directly borrowed from the Irish Finn-saga. This view is quite acceptable, 
but it is, in my opinion, still open to serious doubts. Of course, it may be 
granted that Irish literature has had an important influence upon the Old 
Norse traditions, but it cannot be proved that, in this case, the episode of the 
burning finger must be explained by a Celtic source. The author says that 
there seems to be no adequate reason for believing that the Sigurd-saga con- 
tained this episode, before the detail appeared in the Fdfnismdl (p. 227). But 
how may this be proved, unless we possess other Scandinavian sources, if pos- 
sible older than the Fdfnismdl, in which we find the story of Sigurd without the 
motif of the burning finger? As a matter of fact, we have no such sources. On 
the contrary, we have considerable evidence that this motif belongs to Scandi- 
navian tradition; it is found not only in the Eddie poem, which treats of this 
part of Sigurd’s story, but also in a series of runic stones. It is quite true that 
the Fdfnismdl exists only in a written document of the thirteenth century and 
that the carved stones are to be dated in the eleventh century; but are there 
other and older Scandinavian sources for this legend? And if not, what does 
the relatively late date of the manuscript in which the Fdfnismdl has been 
transmitted to us prove for or against the original character of this motif in 
Scandinavian tradition? The motif does not occur in German tradition, but 
here we find a tale about a finger in the Thidrekssaga and the Seyfriedslied. It 
is not the same motif, as Mr. Scott rightly observes, but does he not over- 
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estimate the difference, when he contends that these tales are totally inde- 
pendent tales in German and Scandinavian tradition? His reasons for so 
arguing are obvious; if the thread between these traditions is cut through, it 
becomes well-nigh a necessity to combine the motifs of the Fdfnismdl and of 
the Finn-tale. I am inclined to think that in details the representation in the 
Fdfnismdl is under the strong suspicion of being influenced by the Celtic 
tradition, but that it is also very plausible that there has existed from the 
beginning in the Scandinavian tradition a tale about an experiment which 
Sigurd made with his finger. 

The motif itself is explained by Mr. Scott by the primitive belief concerning 
the magic powers of the human hand. I think this not quite satisfactory, for 
we have no indications at all why the human hand should have had any rela- 
tions with poetic inspiration. Poets in those early days did not write their 
works, but recited them. It is not the hand but the mouth or the tongue, 
which most naturally is associated with the making of poetry, as we clearly 
see in the kennings of the scalds. So I am not at all sure whether the repre- 
sentation that the poet touched the tooth of knowledge with his finger may 
not be the original conception. I have always felt some connection between 
this Celtic motif and the curious way in which formerly an oath was taken. 
The old Dutch translation of La Somme le Roi speaks about foolish oaths, as, 
for example, “‘biden tanden van mi selven”’ (ed. D. C. Tinbergen, I, 304). The 
way in which this oath was taken is described in two other medieval sources, 
in the Karlmeinet A 33 (“Der konynck kloppde up synen zant, dat was syner 
hoesten truwen pant’’) and in the Old Dutch Doon de Mayence (cf. Kalff, 
Epische Fragmenten, 1X, 134-35: “doe clopten si an haren tant, dat was vaster 
dan gesworen’’). So we may surmise that the act of placing the finger against 
the tooth has a kind of magic force. If Mr. Scott argues that it should be un- 
necessary to insert the finger into the mouth if the magic power lies in the 
“tooth of knowledge,” one might object that a person who has a magic part of 
his body must realize the magic force of it by a voluntary act; so the magic 
quality of the tooth is brought into action by placing the thumb against it. 
And, inversely, if there is a magic force in the thumb, it must be made effective 
by doing something with it; I think it, in this connection, very interesting that 
the Dutch expression for “to hatch up a story”’ is uit den duim zuigen.' 

But I repeat, at the end, the laudatory remarks of the beginning: it is an 
excellent investigation, which will be exceedingly useful for other scholars, 

1 See the following allusions to this and related idioms: G. Winter, Unbefligelte Worte 
(Augsburg, 1888), p. 126; Wesselski, ‘‘Der situgende Finger,’’ Sudetendeutsche Zeitschrift 
fir Volkskunde, I (1928), 12-17, reprinted in Erlesenes (‘‘Gesellschaft deutscher Biicher- 
freunde,”’ Vol. VIII (Prag, 1928]), pp. 144-50; A. deCock, Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen op 
volksgeloof berustend, I (1920), 180; Volkskunde, XXIII (1912), 232-35; Quitard, Diction- 
naire étymologique, historique et anecdotique des proverbes ... de la langue frangaise (Paris, 
1842), p. 322; H. L. Schrader, Der Bilderschmuck der deutschen Sprache,5 p. 390. Should 
we also compare the phrase with ‘To have it at one’s finger’s ends,” i.e., ‘“To have at one’s 
ready command’’? See F. A. Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, spreekwijzen, uitdruk- 
kingen en gezegden (Zutphen, 1924-25), I, 202, No. 509.—Epirori1at Nore. 
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who will find here a very valuable collection of all available material, a care- 
ful criticism of the opinions already enounced, and a cautious conclusion from 
the facts, which the author has gathered with much care and put at our dis- 
posal. 
J. DE VRIES 
LEIDEN 


The Influence of the Latin Elegists on English Lyric Poetry, 1600-1650, 
with Particular Reference to the Works of Robert Herrick. By PAULINE 
ArKEN. (“University of Maine Studies” [2d ser.], No. 22.) Orono, 
Me.: University Press, 1932. Pp. 115. 

This study includes a brief chapter on the history of classical elegy, a chap- 
ter on the influence of classical elegy on Herrick’s immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries, and two chapters on the classical elements in Herrick’s poetry, 
non-amatory and amatory. 

The first chapter is a confused description of Greek and Roman elegy. It 
suffers from the author’s dependence upon general handbooks, and from her 
ignorance of more intensive studies of the perplexing problem of subjective 
love-elegy. Even if the problem cannot be solved, the reader of English poetry 
should be clearly informed that ‘elegy’ in common parlance today is quite 
different from elegy as a type of classical poetry; and the chapter fails to bring 
out the essential fact that, aside from some vague suggestions in the ancient 
tradition regarding Mimnermus, there is as yet no tangible evidence that 
Greeks ever wrote sentimental elegies of the sort familiar to us in the Latin 
poems of Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius 

In the three chapters on the classical sources of the English lyrical poets 
Miss Aiken is fully conscious of the danger of tracing eternal commonplaces 
to any particular classical source. But in her procedure she constantly blurs 
the significance of definite classical sources by devoting pages to these com- 
monplaces. For example, when she comes to Herrick’s interesting catalogue 
of his favorite classical poets (pp. 50 ff.), after noting the play on Ovid’s name, 
she gives much space to the concluding commonplace of eternal fame obtained 
through verse. In so doing she entirely overlooks the fact, more germane to 
her subject, that two stanzas of the poem are a close translation of Ovid’s 
elegy on Tibullus: 

Behold! Tibullus lies 

Here burnt, whose small return 
Of ashes scarce suffice 

To fill a little urn. 


Trust to good verses then; 
They only will aspire, 

When pyramids, as men, 

Are lost i’ th’ funeral fire. 
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Compare Ovid Amores iii. 9. 39-42: 


Carminibus confide bonis; iacet ecce Tibullus; 
Vix manet e toto parva quod urna capit. 

Tene, sacer vates, flammae rapuere rogales 
Pectoribus pasci nec timuere tuis. 

There are enough convincing instances of classical background to make 
Miss Aiken’s study helpful and valuable, and it is a pity to submerge them in 
a mass of loose and general correspondences. In fact, as a matter of method, it 
is idle to discuss the source of commonplaces unless there is one striking de- 
tail common to the supposed copy and the original. Of particular interest is 
the significant réle of Propertius, second only to Tibullus, among Herrick’s 
classical sources. 

Henry W. Prescorr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


English Devotional Literature [Prose] 1600-1640. By HELEN C. WHITE. 
(“University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,” 
No. 29.) Madison, 1931. Pp. 307. 

This book at once elicits the reader’s interest by the novelty in literary 
history of its theme. For Miss White interprets her title strictly, excluding 
sermons (as such), all controversial and doctrinal works, and moral essays, 
however religious they may also be (e.g., Pastor Robinson’s Essays and Fell- 
tham’s second century of Resolves), and limiting herself to religious medita- 
tions and devotional exercises—such works as Donne’s Devotions, Dent's 
A Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven, Phineas Fletcher’s Joy in Tribulation, and 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. (The last example shows that she has 
not limited herself so strictly in the matter of dates.) Even so, a large number 
of books come within her field and her period—she estimates that between 
three and four hundred survive—and, although she does not profess to have 
examined all of them, she has studied a good many documents that literary 
students have heretofore shied away from. 

Our expectations rise, therefore, to the prospect of literary discoveries, if 
not of a new masterpiece, at least of passages of striking beauty. But such wild 
hopes are disappointed. The real masterpieces—to which Miss White devotes 
her last chapter—are all well known: Donne, Andrewes, Baxter, Taylor; and 
the rest show that the nature of English religious experience was less favorable 
to beauty and warmth of literary expression than were some phases of Catho- 
lic devotion on the Continent at the same period. Of course literature was 
far from the thoughts of most of these writers; but one would have supposed 
that this very fact would have led them to some notable eloquence or some 
peculiar dignity of prose. (La vraie éloquence se moque de l’éloquence.) In fact, 
it did not do so; and, on the other hand, the works that are obviously written 
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with literary intent, like those of the two Fletchers, attain only prettiness, 
without distinction. 

Of course this is not Miss White’s fault; and she deserves credit for having 
quoted enough to enable us to form a judgment. But it must be said that she 
has made the reader’s approach unnecessarily difficult by the method she has 
followed. Unquestionably to find a systematic method of presenting such 
materials was extraordinarily hard; so hard that it would have been better for 
her to recognize it as impossible. Had she chosen to write a series of essays, 
not too formal, on divers interesting aspects of this literature, and its uses 
and users, reserving for purely bibliographical treatment the exact knowledge 
she must convey, she might have served her purpose better. As it is, we read 
six chapters before we come to the treatment of the important documents, 
and thereafter the divisions of the discussion are rather formal than natural, 
and involve a good deal of repetition. Like eloquence, erudition should some- 
times have the courage to mock at its own obligations. 

In spite of this handicap, the book succeeds in giving us an interesting view 
of certain varieties of religious experience, and in laying some trails through 
an unexplored literary thicket. 

Morris W. Cro.i 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Otway and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age. By RoswELt GRAY 
Ham. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+-250. 

This ‘dual biography”’ of Otway and Lee, who were selected as “type- 
figures” of Restoration tragedy, is characterized by a lucid marshaling of 
facts—some of which are not new—by sanity and independence of judgment, 
and by freshness of treatment. Mr. Ham’s success in “managing two per- 
sonages as though they were one”’ is surprising. There is little if any confusion: 
the character and work of one appear to harmonize with those of the other, and 
the effect is cumulative (though I eannot accept the statement that these men 
give us almost the whole story of Restoration tragedy). Under somewhat 
fanciful chapter headings, Mr. Ham writes of the parentage and youth of 
Otway and Lee; he gives fresh accounts of stage and actors and of Otway’s 
and Lee’s adventures upon the boards. There follow vivid descriptions of 
heroic drama and of the first plays of Otway and Lee, a study of patronage and 
profits, the story of Otway’s love for Mrs. Barry and of his martial adven- 
tures. With the explosion of the Popish Plot, Mr. Ham naturally turns to 
polities and the political drama, which, with the account of the unhappy de- 
cline and deaths of Otway and Lee, concludes the study. The value of this 
work is inereased by the fact that it incorporates in their proper setting the 
results of Mr. Ham’s careful investigations of Otway’s life already presented in 
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article form: I refer to such subjects as Otway’s mother’s will, his portraits, 
and his duels. 

The study, however, is more than a biography, Besides reviewing the the- 
atrical and social backgrounds, Mr. Ham interprets and criticizes the work 
of each dramatist. In general, he points out the early garish manner of both, 
balancing the contributions of English and French traditions and material; 
he notes in Otway an uncritical tendency toward pseudo-classicism, and he 
duly emphasizes Otway’s omnipresent sentimentality; he discusses the politi- 
cal relations of each, and the probable influence of one upon the other. In par- 
ticular, there is stimulating criticism of plays, the discussion of Nero, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, The Duke of Guise, Caius Marius, The Orphan, and Venice 
Preserved being especially noteworthy. In his criticism of these plays, as in 
his survey of politics, Mr. Ham reveals a fine sanity, which is far removed from 
the fantastic exaggerations of Mr. Summers. 

Some lapses may be noted. Mainly on the basis of tradition, the chaplain 
in The Orphan is considered as a portrait of Otway’s father (p. 7). Charles I 
seems to be regarded as the author of Hikon Basilike (p. 15). Without docu- 
mentation, Settle’s Pope Joan is dated July, 1679 (p. 121). Rome’s Follies is 
said to have been acted ‘“‘during the first month of 1682” (p. 123); it was prob- 
ably acted in 1681 (see The Impartial Protestant Mercury, December 30- 
January 3, 1681-82, in which the play is advertised). Is it true that “the 
whole court party strove mightily to quiet’”’ the revelation of the Popish Plot 
(p. 117)? Trevelyan says that the Court did not try to stifle the Plot and did 
not dismiss the charges as absurd (England under the Stuarts, pp. 384-85). 
Statements that Otway borrowed from Shakespeare are sometimes made 
without adequate proof (pp. 80, 191-92), as is also the assertion that Otway 
wrote the prologue for Lee’s Constantine the Great (pp. 208-9). After Lee’s 
epistle to Dryden’s The State of Innocence (1677) and Dryden’s response with 
an epistle to Lee’s The Rival Queens (1677), Mr. Ham says two years passed 
without any “visible product of this friendship” (p. 159); but Oedipus, the 
joint work of Dryden and Lee, appeared only a little more than one year after 
The State of Innocence (Nicoll, Restoration Drama, pp. 359-60). Lucius Junius 
Brutus is said to have been banned because of a speech of six lines (pp. 129- 
30). More probably, the government objected to the entire play (see my 
“Political Satire in London Stage Plays,’’ Modern Philology, XXVIII, 35). 
It is strange to find in the notes no references to such works as the following: 
Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (1927), particularly pp. 292-98; J. R. 
Moore, “Contemporary Satire in Otway’s Venice Preserved,”” PMLA, XLIII, 
166-81; and A. S. Borgman, Thomas Shadwell (1928). 


G. W. WHITING 
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The Scottish Periodical Press, 1750-1789. By Mary E.LizABETH CRAIG. 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1931. Pp. vi+113. 

It is a regrettable fact that no comprehensive study of the periodical press 
in Scotland has yet appeared. W. J. Couper’s Edinburgh Periodical Press and 
Mary Elizabeth Craig’s Scottish Periodical Press, 1750-1789 are alike, in that 
they are but partial views of what we naturally wish to see as a whole. Miss 
Craig’s arbitrary limitation of her field of study to a period of thirty-nine 
years—roughly covering that of the expansionist movement in Scotland— 
greatly qualifies, of course, the usefulness of her work. It is to be hoped that 
she, or other scholars, will soon supplement this slender monograph with sim- 
ilar surveys of the Scottish periodical press before 1750 and since 1789, or per- 
haps give us a conspectus of the subject from the beginnings to our own cen- 
tury. 

Within the limits defined, Miss Craig has done her work well; and she has 
added another important volume to the rapidly growing list of studies of the 
periodical press. She acknowledges her debts to other investigators, especially 
to Couper, from whom she secured many unpublished notes on Glasgow peri- 
odicals. Since Couper long ago treated the periodicals of Edinburgh rather 
fully, Miss Craig’s most original and valuable contributions to the general 
subject are to be found in her chapters on the provincial periodicals—in Dun- 
dee, Perth, Kelso, Aberdeen, Berwick, and elsewhere—and in her Bibliography 
(pp. 95-104). The latter contains the precise initial and terminal dates where 
these are obtainable, changes of title, an indication of periodicity, the number 
of issues extant, and the British and American libraries in which copies can 
now be found. Ninety periodicals and newspapers are thus described with ex- 
actness of detail. By means of charts (pp. 87-93) the author has also enabled 
the reader to learn at a glance which of these publications appeared in any one 
year during the designated period. The Bibliography and Charts complement 
in a useful way the well-known Census of Crane and Kaye, and provide an ex- 
ceedingly convenient handlist for the guidance of students interested in the 
periodical literature of Scotland. 

The Scottish periodical press can make little claim to originality or in- 
ventiveness. Like the periodical enterprises of Colonial America, those which 
appeared in Scotland before 1800 were imitative to an extraordinary degree, 
copying the formats, titles, editorial methods, and character of their contents, 
to the last detail, from their English precursors, and appropriating a large per- 
centage of their letterpress from magazines and newspapers of London. Al- 
though Miss Craig has briefly referred to the predatory practice of the Scots 
Magazine, she has failed to indicate that the magazines of Perth, Dundee, Glas- 
gow, and other centers of publication were equally dependent upon English 
periodicals and newspapers for their material. In fact, it is worth noting that 
the “frankly parasitic practice” of Scottish publishers, which she refers to (p. 


! Edinburgh Periodical Press (Stirling, 1908), 2 vols. 
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6), was at this time a well-established procedure among London publishers. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine had since 1731 openly acknowledged the sources 
of its “weekly essays.’’ The publishers of English as well as Scotch magazines 
apparently believed that their success depended upon supplying as much 
“compiled” matter as possible. 

This obvious influence of the London periodical press upon that of Scotland 
deserves more emphasis and amplification than it has received in Miss Craig’s 
work. She gives no indication, for example, when she discusses the Edinburgh 
Review (1755), the Glasgow Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure 
(1772), or the Scots Town and Country Magazine (1778), that the Monthly Re- 
view (1749 ff), the Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure (1747 ff), 
and the Town and Country Magazine (1769 ff.) of London had been published 
for some years, and were all continued successfully to the end of the century. 
The characteristics, as well as the contents, of Scottish periodicals and news- 
papers are, almost without exception, traceable to London publications. 

WALTER GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Allan Ramsay, A Study of His Life and Works. By Burns MarrTIN. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. vi+203. 
Speaking broadly—and therefore somewhat unfairly—it may be said that 

the Scots combine an almost superstitious reverence for the fame of their poets 

with a profound disinclination for scholarly investigation of the facts concern- 
ing them. The data for Allan Ramsay’s biography have always been accessible 
to anyone with the patience to dig for them, but, as a rule, biographers have 
been content to repeat the hoary errors of their predecessors and too often to 
increase the confusion by accepting earlier conjecture as fact to be elaborated. 

That Ramsay’s history is not encumbered with so vast an accumulation of 

legend as obscures Burns’s is due merely to the fact that Allan has been less 

interesting as a person and less popular as a poet than has Burns. The only 
major contribution in recent times to an accurate knowledge of Ramsay is 

Andrew Gibson’s New Light on Allan Ramsay (Edinburgh and Belfast, 1927), 

and that work has very serious limitations. Not only does it confine itself to 

Ramsay’s life and work prior to 1721, but its polemical style—Mr. Gibson 

quotes successively the erroneous statements of earlier biographers, and then 

demolishes each in turn—makes it almost unreadable. 

Now, at long last, the need for a complete and trustworthy life of Ramsay 
has been met by Mr. Burns Martin, whose book, as a genuine contribution to 
our knowledge of literary Scotland in the eighteenth century, merits a place 
beside Harold William Thompson’s study of Henry Mackenzie. In six brief 
chapters, exhaustively documented, Mr. Martin gives us the facts of Ram- 
say’s life, and discusses the poems, The Gentle Shepherd, Ramsay’s work as an 
editor, his connection with the theater, and his reputation and influence. On 
every one of these points Mr. Martin presents much new information in addi- 
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tion to correcting innumerable traditional! misstatements. The legend of Ram- 
say’s noble ancestry is wholly demolished, Mr. Gibson’s many corrections of 
dates in the poet’s earlier career are further revised and supplemented, and 
the facts of his later literary and business career are clearly stated for the first 
time. It is to be regretted that Mr. Gibson, by reason of his age and infirm- 
ities, felt it impossible to allow Mr. Martin the use of the manuscript journal 
of the Easy Club; in every other instance, however, Mr. Martin has gone to 
the original documents for his material. 

One seldom wishes that a scholarly work were longer, but this time one 
does. In an apparent effort to avoid repetition of familiar facts, Mr. Martin 
has omitted much that would add to the interest of his book. Thus he gives 
us brief but effective descriptions of Leadhills and Crawfordmuir as they were 
in Ramsay’s boyhood, but nowhere describes Ramsay’s Edinburgh. It is true 
that descriptions of the capital before the days of the New Town may easily 
be found elsewhere, and that a scholar does well to avoid the merely chatty 
and discursive. Nevertheless, a little more color of the civic and social back- 
ground of Ramsay’s career, a little more information about the vanity and 
foibles of the poet himself, would have added immensely to the readability of 
the book. As it stands, it is accurate and authoritative, but it is also austere. 
And that is a pity, for it means that its chief appeal will be to the special stu- 
dent, whereas it might easily have reached the general reader also. 

Two or three minor inaccuracies may be noted. By a slip in proofreading, 
Mr. Martin twice (pp. 98 and 101) speaks of a book’s being “‘pre-dated”’ where 
the context shows that he means “‘post-dated.’’ In commenting (p. 52) on 
Ramsay’s imperfect rimes, Mr. Martin apparently forgets that, among the 
examples he cites, blood-good and past-west were just as perfect to Ramsay’s 
Scottish ear as staff-scarf and law-war were to Whittier’s Massachusetts one. 
Similarly (p. 56), “thou .... does”’ is not fairly to be described as a “‘slip’’; 
the repeated usage of Burns and others shows it to be simply the Scots dialect 
form. Again (p. 132), in reporting a debate held in Edinburgh in 1791 on the 
relative contributions of Ramsay and Fergusson to Scottish poetry, Mr. Mar- 
tin gives a false impression by his failure to connect the subject with Burns’s 
repeated linking of the two poets’ names in his verse. It is unwise to take too 
much even of the obvious for granted; in this instance the omission of the ob- 
vious leaves the reader with the impression that Ramsay and Fergusson en- 
joyed independent reputations in the last decade of the century, whereas they 
probably owed much of their revived fame to Burns. 

“A definitive edition [of Ramsay’s poems],’’ says Mr. Martin, “‘is greatly 
to he desired.’’ To which the reviewer says, with all possible emphasis, Amen. 
Mr. Martin has discovered manuscripts of many unpublished poems. Let us 
hope that he will undertake the task of editing the complete works. 





J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq., Being the Bibliographical 
Materials for a Life of Boswell. By Freperick ALBERT PoTTLE. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. xliv+335. 

This is a remarkable book, remarkable both for the quantity of the mate- 
rials described and for the quality of the description. It was, if one may judge 
from the title-heading on page 1, originally and correctly named “A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Writings in Prose and Verse of James Boswell,’ but the title 
finally adopted is happier, as it indicates with greater precision the nature 
and scope of the work. “My aim,’’ writes Professor Pottle, “‘has been to make 
a thorough-going application of the principles of scientific bibliography to 
the whole of a literary career, in the conviction that such a study is one of the 
safest and most fruitful ways of coming to understand the character of the 
author himself.’’ Boswell would have applauded this design, for he tells us in 
a note to his autobiographical Memoirs that “his history, like that of the old 
Seigneur Michael de Montaigne, is to be traced in his writings.’’ The book is 
accordingly much more than a detailed list of all Boswell’s publications; Pro- 
fessor Pottle, working from a basis of pure bibliography, does in fact tell us 
everything about each one of these, from its inception to its issue: what was 
its source or inspiration; how and in what circumstances it was published; 
what was the measure of its success; what revision, if any, it underwent; 
and what influence it wielded. 

Professor Pottle has been able to achieve so much by the skilful arrange- 
ment of his material, which is far more abundant than has hitherto been real- 
ized. Boswell’s actual writings are divided into three classes: (1) books (in- 
cluding those to which he contributed), pamphlets, and broadsides; (2) con- 
tributions to periodicals; (3) posthumous publications. In the first section, 
which is in my opinion (but not Professor Pottle’s) the most important, the 
arrangement is strictly chronological. The title-page of the first edition of 
each work is exactly transcribed and a facsimile given, together with a full 
collation, which will satisfy the most exacting bibliographer and enable him 
to identify his copies; then follow, in due sequence, full collations of all lifetime 
editions and rare or important subsequent ones, an excursus on the history 
of each particular work, and finally critical descriptions of any abridgments, 
selections, or translations. I would particularly direct attention to, and com- 
mend, Professor Pottle’s admirable treatment of The Life of Johnson, of which 
he has described every edition of any significance, taking care to specify the 
additions made by each editor: justice has at last been done to Edmond Ma- 
lone, without whose aid it is certain, as the late Geoffrey Scott showed, the 
work would never have been completed, and to Croker, whose contributions 
to its exegesis “exceed in bulk and importance those made by any other edi- 
tor.”’ The publication of Boswell’s Journal will establish once and for all his 
indebtedness to his first editor, and, it is hoped, the revised Birkbeck Hill will 
show to what extent modern editors have utilized, often without acknowledg- 
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ment, the edition which Macaulay maliciously described as ‘‘worthless’’; 
meanwhile I fully indorse Professor Pottle’s dictum that “we have not yet 
reached the day when we can afford to ignore the first edition of Croker.” 

The second section, which Professor Pottle regards as the most important, 
consists of references to Boswell’s numerous and varied contributions to maga- 
zines and newspapers; in this section each periodical is dealt with separately. 
The list fills over fifty pages; it contains many repetitions and much that is 
trivial, but it is nevertheless cumulatively impressive. Professor Pottle has 
left no important periodical unturned; he has found articles indubitably by 
Boswell, or distinctly Boswellian in style or content, in most of the leading 
journals, such as the Scots Magazine, the London Magazine, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the European Magazine, the London Chronicle, the Edinburgh 
Advertiser, the Publick Advertiser, and the St. James’s Chronicle. Boswell, 
apart from his Hypochondriacks, rarely mentions his journalistic work in his 
letters or diaries, but Professor Pottle’s exhaustive researches show that he 
was in fact a complete journalist: in one year alone, when the Douglas Cause 
and Corsica filled his head, he contributed no less than seventy articles to the 
London Chronicle. 

In addition to these sections, Professor Pottle has printed his arguments 
for and against the attribution to Boswell of A View of the Edinburgh Theatre 
(1760); he has compiled a list of works ascribed to Boswell wrongly or on 
insufficient evidence, and another list of references to contemporary reviews 
of Boswell’s various publications; he has also, and this is not the least of his 
benefactions, reprinted from the European Magazine the autobiographical 
“Memoirs of James Boswell, Esq.””—‘“the only record Boswell has left of his 
numerous publications.”’ 

This scientifically conducted examination of a mass of material has had 
results of the highest importance: the learned author has effectively disposed 
of a number of pieces, chiefly poems, attributed to Boswell; on the other hand 
he has definitely added to Boswell’s known writings—in many cases his argu- 
ments, sufficiently conclusive in themselves, have been triumphantly con- 
firmed by Boswell’s own Journal; we now know, for instance, that Boswell did 
write the Letter to Lord Brazfield, although he several times said that he did 
not, and that he actually composed the ribald Ode by Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
Mrs Thrale upon their supposed approaching Nuptials within a month of 
Thrale’s death; he has told us something new of almost every one of Boswell’s 
works; and, finally, he has shown that the greatest of them all, The Life of 
Johnson, so far from being the miraculous production of an inexperienced 
author, was in fact ‘the crowning achievement of an artist who for more than 
twenty-five years had been deliberately disciplining himself for such a task.” 

1 Mr. R. B. Adam's generous gift to the Yale University Library of Boswell's marked 
ile of this newspaper has enabled Professor Pottle to identify with certainty Boswell’s 
contributions. Boswell's file of the London Magazine was sold at the Auchinleck sale in 
1893 and remains untraced. 
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There is one point on which Professor Pottle’s enthusiasm has caused 
him to stumble. He writes in his Introduction (p. xxii): ‘This book shows, 
unless I am mistaken, that Boswell’s publication may have exceeded John- 
son’s.’”’ I suggest that he has left out of the account the edition of Shakespeare, 
over every page of which Johnson pondered, and that he has forgotten the 
great Dictionary, which at a moderate estimate contains over three million 
single words, every one of which, if he did not actually write, Johnson in the 
course of his nine years’ incessant labor almost certainly read more than once. 
Both of these works must be included in Johnson’s publication, and either of 
them is sufficient to bring down the scales heavily in Johnson’s favor. How- 
ever, Professor Pottle, by “thumping down” this book, has amply vindicated 
Boswell from the charge of indolence. 

L. F. PowELu 
OxFORD 


The Letters of Robert Burns. Edited from the original manuscripts by 
J. DeLancey Fereauson. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1931. 
2 vols. Pp. xlix+382; 413. 


In at least two respects this is the most important edition yet made of the 
correspondence of Burns: it includes many more letters than any previous 
collection, and the text is undoubtedly more accurate. Counting a few letters 
that were added too late to fall into the editor’s consecutive numbering, there 
are 715 in all, of which he double-stars 64 as “here first collected,”’ declaring 
further that nearly 100 more “are not accessible in any one standard edition 
of the Complete Works.” Moreover, Professor Ferguson seems to have been 
indefatigable in his efforts to secure access to original sources, and in the over- 
whelming majority of cases has made collations with the manuscripts or with 
some form of facsimile. If one may judge the accuracy of the coliations by the 
seven cases in which facsimiles are presented which the reader may compare 
for himself with the printed text, this work has been done admirably. 

For about 165 letters, however, no manuscripts have been traced. Some 40 
of these for which Currie is the only known authority may vary considerably 
from what Burns wrote, for the liberties Currie took in omitting and even in 
changing phrasing have long been notorious. About 14 more letters, with no 
source other than “honest Allan’’ Cunningham, may also be viewed with some 
suspicion; but in most of the other cases it is probable that the texts uncol- 
lated with manuscripts are fairly correct except for possible omissions in def- 
erence to Victorian prudery or for normalizing of spelling, punctuation, cap- 
italization, ete., to conform with printers’ standards. 

Nearly 90 of the letters are asterisked in the list on pages xi—xxviii of Vol- 
ume I as receiving ‘substantial additions or corrections”’ in this edition; but in 
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a number of instances the changes seem too slight to justify such a claim. 
For example, a comparison of the letter to Mrs. Dunlop numbered 385 (II, 
4,5) with Wallace’s text! shows only the following verbal changes: 

Line 17—“‘Little snatch” where W has only “‘little.”’ 

Line 21—“‘That”’ where W has “‘the.” 

Line 26—‘‘Old Caledonia” where W has ‘‘Scotland.”’ 

Line 31—‘“‘Scots” where W has ‘‘Scottish.” 

Third line of the second poetical quotation—‘‘It had never’’ where W has “had 
never been.”’ 

Line 19, page 5—‘“They have” where W corrected an error in grammar to “he 
has.” 

Line 22—“‘Promises’’ where W (again correcting what he considered an error 
printed “promise.” 

Last line of the letter—W has ‘‘and”’ between ‘‘obliged”’ and ‘‘humble.”’ 

In some other cases changes as insignificant as these have been noticed, but in 
the main the additions and corrections are considerable, in the group of letters 
now in question. 

As to the letters receiving double asterisks as “here first collected,’ it must 
be said that the application of the quoted phrase does not seem perfectly clear 
or consistent. In the case of 11 of the 64 so described (those numbered 123, 
332, 360, 366, 406, 410, 424, 478, 585, 601, 642), previous printing in the Burns 
Chronicle is mentioned; whereas, 10 others similarly printed in the Burns 
Chronicle (numbers 18, 49, 115, 232, 267, 278, 317, 458, 472, 621) are not de- 
clared to be “here first collected.”’ Besides the 11 double-starred letters cred- 
ited to the Burns Chronicle, 7 others are said to have previously appeared 
in newspapers or elsewhere; but there remain about 45 of which no earlier 
printing is mentioned, and several of these are of considerable interest and 
value. 

The editorial apparatus, besides a list of the letters (I, xi-xxviii) and an 
Index (II, 379-413), consists mainly of an Introduction (I, xxix—xlix), which is 
divided into two parts—“‘The Letters and the Man” and “‘The Text and the 
Manuscripts”’; and an Appendix (II, 336-76) of ‘Notes on Burns’s Correspond- 
ents,” alphabetically arranged. The second part of the Introduction is ex- 
tremely valuable for its résumé of the faults and merits of previous editors of 
Burns and its enumeration and estimate of the various collections in which 
Burns manuscripts are to be found. This introduction, supplemented by the 
bracketed source note appended to each letter, will be invaluable to students 
as long as the present collections remain to any large extent undisturbed. 
Nothing at all equivalent is to be found elsewhere. 

The “Notes on Burns’s Correspondents” are also valuable and interesting; 
but in many cases some specific annotation or explanation is also needed to 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns, edited by Robert Chambers, revised by William 
Wallace (1896), ILI, 146, 147. 
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make individual letters perfectly clear. The following examples (which could 
be multiplied) will illustrate this point: 

Letter 20 (I, 21)—‘‘Permit me to present you with the inclosed song.”’ ‘‘What 
song?”’ the reader asks, and Professor Ferguson does not tell him. Other editors 
explain that it was ‘““Young Peggy.” 

Letter 252 (1, 230)—“‘I am concerned for the old fellow’s exit.’’ Whose exit? 
Unexplained, though previous editions give the information. 

Letter 274 (I, 260)—“I inclose you a Poem I have just finished.”’ No explana- 
tion, though there is a whole paragraph about this poem as a first attempt in a new 
kind for Burns, and the reader’s curiosity is much aroused. 

Letter 404 (II, 28)—A paragraph about a collection of “Sonnets” by “Miss 
Smith”’ is entirely unexplained by Professor Ferguson (but see Wallace’s explana- 
tion, op. cit., III, 181). 

Letter 466 (II, 86)—A quotation at the bottom of the page is unidentified, 
though it would be useful for the reader to know that it is from Burns himself. 

Letter 522 (II, 134)—‘‘Your alterations . . . . are perfectly right.”” What al- 
terations? In this case, as in a great many others in the correspondence with 
Thomson, at least the substance of T’s suggestions is necessary to complete under- 
standing. 

Letter 535 (II, 148)—Who was the “honorable gentleman” mentioned near the 
end of the letter? 

Letter 537 (II, 150)—This is much illuminated by knowledge of the letter to 
which it was a reply and which Wallace gives (I{I, 394). 

Letter 569 (II, 181)—It is surely useful to know that the ‘‘pecuniary parcel’ 
which Burns says “degrades” him was only £5 (see Wallace, III, 435-36). 
Surely these examples indicate that here is one editor who has gone too far 
in the suppression of annotation; a great many of the letters could have been 
made much more readily comprehensible by brief notes. 

In some respects, besides, it is more desirable to read the letters of both 
correspondents in the case of Burns than in that of most literary men. The 
Sylvander-Clarinda correspondence, for instance, if worth reading at all, is 
best read as a sentimental love romance requiring both sides for adequate 
understanding and appreciation. The Thomson correspondence is almost 
purely literary, of much greater value and interest if Burns’s views are set 
squarely in contrast with Thomson’s. The lack of the other side of the corre- 
spondence is less noticeable in the Dunlop letters, for Mrs. Dunlop was fre- 
quently long-winded and dull; yet the fact remains that, in this case also, 
students of Burns will often need to turn to what his correspondent wrote and 
hence to some other edition. 

Infallibility was not to be expected in presentation of material with as elab- 
orate a system of numbering and as many printing devices as are used in the 
list of letters in Volume I and the Index in Volume II. I have noticed, in pass- 
ing, about a dozen errors or inconsistencies in applying the device in the Index 
of having “italic numerals indicate letters addressed to the persons named,” 
and nearly half as many more in the use of an “‘x’’ to indicate ““MS not traced” 
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in the list of letters. Likewise there are at least half a dozen errors in the 
numbering of letters to individuals, of which the most serious is the numbering 
of the letters to two Messrs. Tytler as if they were all to the same person. Thus 
letters 445 and 526 (II, 69, 138) are numbered (3) and (4) to A. F. Tytler (so 
also in the list, I, xxi, xxiii), though no previous letters to A. F. Tytler are to 
be found (Index, II, 411). Evidently letters (1) and (2) to William Tytler 
(numbers 102 and 126, [I, 88, 116]) were counted as if the first two were to 


A. F. Tytler. 


Of course such small errors as have just been mentioned detract in only the 
slightest degree from the great value of the book as presenting by far the most 
complete and accurate text of the letters of Burns. Its only serious fault lies in 
the fact noted above, that some parts of some letters will not be clear to read- 
ers without reference to earlier editions that include either letters to which 
Burns was replying or adequate notes of explanation. 

One’s impression of Burns as a letter-writer is not changed by this more ex- 
tensive collection. He is still amenable to the criticism, at least as old as 
Carlyle’s essay, of insincerity or the appearance of insincerity, especially in 
letters to persons of higher social station with whom he sought to ingratiate 
himself. For this fault perhaps his elegant eighteenth-century models are 
more to blame than any actual insincerity in himself; but the fact remains that 
the letters with which he took the greatest care are, in general, the least ad- 
mirable. Burns in his letters is too much “‘all things to all men’”—and many 
women. Considering his fundamental handicaps, he made amazing progress 
toward mastery of the artificial forms he so often tried to imitate; and when 
he expressed himself frankly to intimate friends, he wrote with the utmost 
liveliness and vigor. Nevertheless he can hardly be compared with the great- 
est letter-writers either for such personal charm as permeates the letters of 
Lamb (for one example), or for such intimate revelation of the whole life—so- 
cial, literary, political—of an era as may be found in Walpole’s letters. Auto- 


biographically, however, the value of Burns’s letters 





as of those of Byron— 


cannot be overstated. Nothing could serve better than these infinitely varied 
—often utterly contradictory—letters to reveal on his many sides the “lewd, 


amazing peasant of genius’ 
was Robert Burns. 
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Ludwig Tieck and England. By Epwin H. Zeypew. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+264. 

Immanuel Kant in England: 1793-1838. By René WELLEK. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+317. 


- 
4 


Professor Zeydel’s study of ‘‘the acknowledged father of English studies in 


’ 


Germany’ 


is a richly concrete examination of Ludwig Tieck’s relation to 
English literature. The point of view is exclusively German; only one para- 
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graph (p. 181) touches upon his influence on English writers. The author has 
spared himself no pains in defining the precise nature and significance of 
Tieck’s enormous library of English classics, his visit to England in 1817, his 
connections with Engiish men of letters, the reception and translation of his 
works in England, and, above all, his passionate and epoch-making labors in 
Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakespeare. A considerable portion of the 
materials is here for the first time published, and new light is thrown upon a 
number of problems. We learn the exact nature of the Schlegel-Tieck transla- 
tion of Shakespeare, in which it becomes clear that without Tieck the project 
would never have been finished. The Buch iiber Shakespeare is likewise set in 
a new light, by the fact that the Shakespeares Vorschule is now seen to contain 
the gist of what would have been Tieck’s magnum opus, had he ever completed 
it. From the author’s skilful treatment of old problems and new materials, 
the figure of Tieck emerges with new clarity and new proportions. In spite of 
his many faults—his tendency to jump to conclusions, to assign doubtful 
plays to Shakespeare, and to disparage English critics for not having antici- 
pated his often fantastic hypotheses—we are given abundant data for judging 
him a man of remarkable originality and intuitive sagacity. His whole atti- 
tude toward the problems relating to Shakespeare’s plays was permeated by 
a desire to re-create the Shakespeare milieu, to trace the growth of Shake- 
speare’s art, to solve questions of practical stagecraft, to establish the new 
and more critical approach to every factor, in a manner which pointed to the 
subsequent achievements of such critics as Creizenach. 

Not the least engrossing chapter in the book is that devoted to the English 
translations of Tieck’s works. By a judicious employment of parallel pas- 
sages, the author reveals not only the widely varying quality of the transla- 
tions but also the peculiar flavor of Tieck’s style. Students of comparative 
literature have all too infrequently availed themselves of the opportunity 
provided in this department. Professor Zeydel’s conclusions, relative to 
Tieck’s reputation through English translations, establish definitely that 
while Tieck’s popularity was never great, and was always limited to the fairy- 
tales and a number of his lyrics, it compared favorably with that of Goethe, 
Heine, and Jean Paul. 

If the work suffers in any respect, it is from a want of unity between the 
expository and biographical elements of the study. One seeks the synthesizing 
of so many facts which threaten to divide the work into a series of virtually 
separate essays and to blur the effect of the whole in the interest of clear de- 
tail. In spite, however, of the need of several telling summaries, the fact re- 
mains that Professor Zeydel has made a distinguished contribution of sub- 
stantial material to our knowledge of German-English literary relations. 

A kindred study, though dealing with English speculative thought as much 
as with English literature, is Dr. Wellek’s account of Kant’s fortunes and 
influence in England from the first independent English publication on Kant 
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by Nitsch in 1796 to the first complete translation of the Critique of Pure 
Reason by Francis Haywood in 1838. The first two chapters show Kant com- 
ing in, as it were, through the back door: through the groping comprehension 
of such obscure writers as O’Keefe, Nitsch, Willich, and his first English trans- 
lator, John Richardson; and through the Scotch attempt at understanding the 
Critical Philosophy, as represented in the efforts of Thomas Brown, Dugald 
Stewart, Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir William Hamilton. By far the richest 
chapters are the two on the relation of Kant to Coleridge and to the Romantic 
generation. The discussion of Coleridge’s philosophical shortcomings is un- 
doubtedly the best concise treatment of that subject to date. Coleridge’s 
attempt to construct an ontology with an idealistic technique, resulting in an 
ultimate philosophy of the dualism of heart and head, though with the 
architectonic of the mind as laid out by Kant, is admirably set forth by Dr. 
Wellek in a chapter which condenses and interprets anew the multifarious 
problems involved in Coleridge’s relation to German Idealism. Hardly less 
admirable is the account of Kant’s doctrines in the minds of Hazlitt, De 
Quincey, and Shelley, and of the superior though by no means successful 
grasping of Kant’s meaning by Crabb Robinson and Carlyle. Carlyle’s in- 
terpretation of Kant is now definitely proved to be wholly individual and un- 
Kantian—an effort to establish the unreality of matter, the spiritually pene- 
trating efficacy of Vernunft, and the entirely subjective nature of time. Dr. 
Wellek shows astuteness in pointing out the affinity between Carlyle and 
Jacobi; the probability of an influence from Jacobi is very strong. The minor 
but noteworthy relation, however, between Dugald Stewart’s unreliable and 
incomplete exposition of Kant, and Carlyle’s early studies of Stewart’s works, 
would have made an interesting connection between chapters ii and iv. The 
possible influence of Dugald Stewart upon Carlyle has thus far escaped Car- 
lyle’s critics. 

The discussion of ‘Two Enthusiasts’’—a painter, Henry James Richter, 
and a jeweller, Thomas Wirgman—disproves the common notion that the 
idealistic philosophy of the Romantic period was “merely the exclusive creed 
of a few high-minded men.” The title of the chapter, however, suggests the 
inadequacy and distortedness of amateurs; if Richter permits us only a few 
glimpses of his understanding of Kant, Wirgman offers us ‘‘a mixture of literal 
Kantianism, traditional Christianity and Neoplatonism”’ (p. 241). The final 
chapter brings the account of Kant’s reception in England down through the 
labors of Semple, Gillies, Meiklejohn, and Haywood. An ironic incident fur- 
nishes a striking ending for the chapter: Arthur Schopenhauer, as an unsuc- 
cessful Privatdozent, sought in vain the opportunity to bring out an English 
translation of the Critique; Haywood, though poorly equipped for the task, 
succeeded where the gifted German failed; and the definitive translation of the 
Critique had to wait for exactly a century after Schopenhauer’s letter, until 
Mr. Norman Kemp Smith’s version appeared in 1929. 
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Professor Wellek’s work reminds us anew that it was not English philos- 
ophers but English poets and essayists who first felt the impact of Kant’s 
thought and sensed its significance. That they “managed to put him back into 
the framework of English tradition and English orthodoxy” does not obscure 
the fact of their appreciation of Kant as a portent. The value of the present 
work, however, lies in its demonstration that “Coleridge used Kant, after 
periods of complete captivity, ultimately as a defensor fidei; Hamilton saw 
in Kant the grave-digger of rationalistic metaphysics . . . .; Carlyle found in 
Kant the supreme foe of the Enlightenment who had made possible the return 
to Divine faith, and even such lesser minds as Wirgman or Semple twisted 
him into the direction of their own orthodoxy” (p. 261). It remained for the 
later nineteenth century, in the work of Caird, Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
and Royce, to set Kant in the proper perspective. But by that time the singu- 
larly vital influence which Kant’s severely epistemological inquiries exerted 
upon literary men had long since waned. Dr. Wellek has admirably set forth 
the nature and extent of that influence in a work which forms a splendid 
addition to recent studies in the history of ideas. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


MIcHIGAN StaTE NorRMAL ScHOOL 


Le Mouvement esthétique et “‘décadent”’ en Angleterre (1873-1900). Par 
ALBERT J. Farmer. “Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature com- 
parée,”’ Tome LXXV. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Cham- 


pion, 1931. Pp. ix+413. 

In this study, comprising 389 pages of text, M. Albert J. Farmer has sought 
to trace the history “d’un mouvement artistique et littéraire qui, dans les 
derniéres années du XIX¢® siécle, s’est manifesté sous des formes diverses”’ in 
England as in other European countries. After an introduction noting that a 
wave of pessimism swept over Europe from 1880 to 1900! and declaring that 
“decadence” is an unfortunate epithet to characterize les aspirations multiples 
of the period, the study divides into three parts and a conclusion. In Part I 
(“Préparation”) M. Farmer has traced the lines of filiation which extend from 
Keats? through Ruskin, the pre-Raphaelites, and Swinburne to Pater; and he 

1 But in view of the careful study of Ralph Goodale (‘‘Schopenhauer and Pessimism in 
Nineteenth Century English Literature,"” PMLA, XLVII [March, 1932], 241-61), who 
concludes that evidence ‘‘fails to show that Schopenhauer greatly influenced any English 
author,” it is impossible to agree with M. Farmer that ‘‘la philosophie schopenhaurienne 
imprégne, sous des formes différentes et & des degrés divers, toute la pensée de l’6poque”’ 
so far as English literature is concerned (Farmer, p. iii). 

2M. Farmer has naturally dealt with Keats only under the aspect of his subject. But 
when he writes ‘“‘Qu’il s’agisse des 6bauches imparfaites du début ou des incomparables 
créations de la fin, son effort n’a point varié. Connaitre l’ivresse des formes exquises, en 
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has studied in detail the French influences upon the work of George Moore. 
The second part is devoted to Oscar Wilde, the central place being given over 
to a detailed analysis of The Picture of Dorian Gray. Part III is a close and 
sympathetic study of several eddies and streams in the movement: the 
Rhymers’ Club, the group associated with the Yellow Book, and the group as- 
sociated with the Savoy; in discussing these groups M. Farmer has paused to 
give critical accounts, frequently excellent, of various writers of the fin de siécle 
movement. The conclusions reached are that the chief services of the aesthetic 
and decadent movements were to create a new atmosphere for literary artists, 
to place a needed emphasis upon form and style, to increase the psychological 
resources of English literature,! and to free British letters from the restrictions 
of Victorianism. 

Most of the material witli which this study deals is easily available, and 
many of M. Farmer’s conclusions have been anticipated in previous studies 
by Burdett, Holbrook Jackson, and others listed in the bibliography. M. 
Farmer’s value lies in the clearness and sympathy of his criticism. He has also 
given a more detailed and systematic account of the Rhymers’ Club than has 
been hitherto available; he has insisted upon the importance of the criticism 
of Arthur Symons and rightly deplored its neglect; and, above all, he has 
worked out in careful detail the parallels and indebtedness of British writers 
to such French artists as Baudelaire, Huysmans, Verlaine, Gautier, and Mal- 
larmé. This is, indeed, the peculiar original contribution of the study, which 
might in fact have better been entitled ““The Relations of the Aesthetic and 
Decadent Movements in English Literature to French Letters.” 

M. Farmer’s study is somewhat out of balance. Like all historians of the 
movements involved, he finds it difficult to determine the precise limitations 
of the decadence. Inasmuch as French realism and French naturalism inter- 
ested writers, a study of the period cannot be confined to the development of 
symbolism; M. Farmer has therefore devoted pages 76-120 to the develop- 
ment of George Moore, and has had inevitably to discuss realists like Crackan- 
thorpe associated with the Yellow Book. But he has given only incidental dis- 
cussion to the problem of Hardy, and the name of George Gissing does not 
faire passer le frisson dans ses vers, il n’a pas eu d’autre souci. Sa poésie n’est qu’un 
hymne & la beauté, sa vie se résume dans la recherche passionée du beau,’’ he has over- 
simplified and exaggerated the case. His whole interpretation of Keats should be cor- 
rected in the light of such a study as Clarence D. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats (1926). 
The quotation from Farmer is on p. 4. 

! “Mais l’apport le plus précieux de la ‘décadence’ reside peut-étre dans la sensibilité 
plus complexe, plus riche qu'elle a éveillée, et qui s’identifie 6troitement avec les préoccu- 
pations de l'art modern. ... Les curiosités multiples des ‘décadents,’ leur poursuite inlassa- 
ble de la sensation rare ont stimulé les facultés d’observation, développé le sens des 
nuances ... depuis les ‘Nineties’ la littérature rende un autre son: elle fait une part plus 
large & la suggestion; elle s’aventure avec plus de hardiesse et de décision dans les profon- 
deurs obscures des tempéraments; elle se montre plus apte 4 exprimer les mouvements 
insaissiables de l’étre ...’’ (p. 387). 
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even appear in the index, although one sentence is devoted to his work on page 
259. Samuel Butler likewise receives only incidental mention.! M. Farmer’s 
preoccupation with French sources and analogues has undoubtedly led him 
into this disproportionate emphasis upon Moore and this relative neglect of 
Gissing and Butler, not to speak of Hardy. Yet all three did much to inculcate 
pessimism, realism, and the breakdown of Victorian conventions. 

In fact, although it is apparently the intention of our author to give a work- 
ing history of the movement, it cannot be said that he has succeeded except 
in the very important problem of French backgrounds. Here, of course, he is 
excellent. But the importance of the translations of Russian novelists, wheth- 
er in English or in French, as influences upon les profondeurs obscures des 
temperaments of these writers receives only passing mention.? The place of 
classical Latin erotic poetry, of Latin literature of the lower empire, of church 
Latin, of medieval Latin poetry, of Greek erotic poetry, and particularly of 
the erotic sections of the Greek Anthology, is ignored, despite the vogue which 
Swinburne and Symonds gave to this material, the love of Dowson for Latin 
phrases, the many analogues in the work of Wilde, and the like.* Nothing is 

1M. Farmer has noted the importance of W. H. Mallock’s The New Republic (1877) 
as a satire on aestheticism. A more thorough study would have noted the importance in 
the seventies of two satires almost equally brilliant and important, Laurence Oliphant’s 
Piccadilly and Jenkins’ Ginz's Baby. The last anticipates Max Beerbohm; and of the first 
Hugh Walpole has rightly said that in it ‘‘there is corruption, decadence, all the elements 
of transition. Its gaiety is bitter, its satire savage, the spirit behind it closely allied to 
madness” (The Eighteen-Seventies, p. 41). 

2 We need a study of the subject. The relation of Turgenieff in particular to the cult of 
form in English fiction needs analysis. 

3 No mention is made of J. A. Symonds’ important Wine, Women and Song (1884), 
despite its vogue. In fact, Symonds receives only passing mention, the only work of his 
listed in the bibliography being the late and inferior In the Key of Blue (1894). Yet, not 
to speak of the famous Renaissance volumes with their frequent insistence upon the 
amoral, the sensuous, and the sensual, Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets (1873) is closer 
to the decadent style than any other piece of critical writing in the seventies except Pater’s 
work; his unhealthy and morbid poetry is surely a document in the case; his privately 
printed Problem in Greek Ethics has its relation to the Wilde scandal; and the ‘inflamed 
fine writing, which only a Greek of the decadence could have applauded,”’ characteristic 
of him (Oliver Elton’s acute observation in A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1880, 
III, 293) cannot be cursorily dismissed. As the conservative Hugh Walker remarks, 
Symonds’ criticism was ‘‘too purely aesthetic’’ (The Literature of the Victorian Era [5th 
impress.], p. 978). 

Translations from the Greek Anthology are important. I note Garnett’s Idylls and 
Epigrams: Chiefly from the Greek Anthology (1869), reprinted with additions as A Chaplet 
from the Greek Anthology (1892); the elder Symonds’ Miscellanies (1871); Alfred Joshua 
Butler’s Amaranth and Asphodel (1881); H. C. Beeching’s (and others’) Love in Idleness 
(1883), which contains versions by J. B. B. Nicholls and J. W. Mackail, reprinted in part 
as Love’s Looking Glass (1891) and again as In a Garden (1895); Andrew Lang’s Grass of 
Parnassus: Rhymes Old and New (1888; 2d ed., 1892); G. R. Thomson's Selections from 
the Greek Anthology (1889); W. Headlam’s Fifty Poems of Meleager (1890); Lilla C. Perry’s 
From the Garden of Hellas (1891); W. R. Paton’s Anthologiae Graecae erotica (1898)—the 
text with translations of the love epigrams in part; and W. H. D. Rouse’s An Echo of 
Greek Song (1899). Symonds also deals with the Greek epigrams in Studies of the Greek 
Poets, Vol. Il. When we add to this formidable list various versions of Sappho and Theoc- 
ritus, it is evident that we may suspect the existence of a relation between such material 
and the eroticism of the decadents. 
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said of the cult of French verse forms among such poets as Andrew Lang! and 
Austin Dobson, which, following upon Swinburne’s successes in this genre,? 
had a marked influence upon the “minor poet”’ of the period, not to speak of 
Symons, Wilde, Dowson, Henley, Stevenson, Bridges, and the like. The vogue 
of Villon should be noted in this connection. Important also is the influence 
of oriental exoticism and eroticism (not to speak of pessimism) on the later 
nineteenth century in the work of Burton’ and Doughty (Travels in Arabia 
Deserta [1888]). The literary historian of the period must also some day 
frankly face the problem of the vogue of amatoria and curiosa in the later 
nineteenth century if we are ever fully to understand the decadent movement.‘ 
Finally, the Wagner controversy is too intimately bound up with the aesthetic 
and decadent movements not to deserve extensive investigation.’ I can but 


M. Farmer merely notes that the Ballades in Blue China (1873) are a part of the blue- 
china cult (p. 126). Lang, however, began the exploitation of French verse forms in 1872 
with Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. Dobson's first volume appeared the following year. 


2 Poems and Ballads of 1866 contains examples of the ballade, and the (imperfect) 
rondel; and by 1889 (Poems and Ballads (3d ser.}) he had used almost all the so-called 
“French forms.’’ M. Farmer has not noted the important article by Edmund Gosse, ‘‘A 
Plea for Certain Exotic Forms of Verse’’ in the Cornhill Magazine for July, 1877; Gosse 
himself wrote what is apparently the first villanelle in English in the period (‘‘Wouldst 
Thou Not Be Content To Die?’’) as well as the first chant royal. 

M. Farmer refers only once to Banville (p. 107). But in letters to Helen Louise Cohen 
written in 1911 Gosse, Lang, and Dobson refer to him importantly. Gosse wrote: “‘ 
desire for the support of a more rigid and disciplined metre was in the air, and we all 
independently and simultaneously seized upon the French forms of which Banville gave 
the precise rules in his Petit Traité. I cannot find the book, but I believe that a new edition 
of the Petit Traité was issued in 1876 [I] received .... a long letter of sympathy and 
advice from Théodore de Banville.’’ Dobson wrote: ‘‘Some time between 1873 and 1877, 
I chanced on the Odes Funambulesques of Théodore de Banville, whose essays in this kind 
gave me the hint I wanted. I tried most of the forms in the Proverbs in Porcelain of 1877." 
See Miss Cohen’s important study, Lyric Forms from France: Their History and Use 
1922). The first anthology of the forms in English was apparently Latter Day Lyrics, 
published in 1878; I have not seen it. M. Farmer has unfortunately omitted to discuss 
this important aspect of the cult of form. 


> The translation of The Arabian Nights was published from 1885 to 1888; and intro- 
ductory dedications and essays to the various volumes are testimony to the opposition it 
aroused and the attention it received, just as the notorious ‘Terminal Essay”’ is to be 
grouped with Symonds’ Problem in Greek Ethics. Burton’s style has its analogues with 
Symonds’. His The Kasidah, a poem of oriental pessimism, written in 1853 or 1854, was 
first published in 1880 and again in 1893 (see Lady Burton's Life). 


‘ Georges Lafourcade in La Jeunesse de Swinburne (1928) and 8S. C. Chew in Swinburne 
1929) have noted the presence of this bootleg literature in the libraries of Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes and John Camden Hotten, and from the presses of Hotten and George Red- 
way. I have seen a two-volume book, Sittengeschichte der Engldnder, which went into the 
matter with some thoroughness, but I have forgotten the name of the author. M. Farmer 
discusses Beardsley’s Under the Hill at length (pp. 344—46), but is apparently unaware of 
the existence of a naughtier suppressed version. The curious career of Simeon Solomon 
1840-1905) should be noted in connection with the subject. 


Only two titles by Shaw are listed in the bibliography, neither of which is The Perfect 
Wagnerite (1898). The amount of public attention devoted to the controversy is amply 
illustrated by a remark near the beginning of The Importance of Being Earnest when Alger- 
non lightly observes that ‘‘only relatives, or creditors, ever ring in that Wagnerian man- 
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feel that the space which M. Farmer devotes to summarizing the plots of 
novels and plays might better have been used for a more thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion of these other important factors in the literary and artistic currents 
of the twenty years. In truth, French clarté is an admirable instrument of 
critical analysis and historical synthesis; but in scholarship it carries the de- 
fects of its qualities, and these defects are oversimplification, on the one hand, 
and an undue amount of symmetrical pattern-making, on the other hand, 
We still stand in need of an exhaustive history of the decadent and aesthetic 


groups. 
Howarp Mumrorp JONES 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ner."’ Not to mention the denunciation of Wagner in Nordau’s Degeneration and Shaw's 
spirited defense in his criticisms contributed to the Star and the World from 1888 to 1894, 
the ‘‘music of the future”’ is involved in the antagonism expressed by the public toward 
the ‘‘New Literature,’’ and should be studied at length. 





